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Original Papers. 


A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
XL—A VISIT TO THE OPERA. 


Tue Creole population of New Orleans 
possess one enjoyment well worth the envy- 
ing—an agreeable French opera! None of 
your mushroom establishments which exist 
one day and are defunct the next; none of 
a spasmodic or mongrel affairs with an 
nglish prima donna, and an Irish tenor, and 
an Italian basso ; none of your half and halfs, 
whose orchestra is what that piquant speci- 
men of petticoat energy, Susan Nipper, 
would term a “ tem ;” accustomed to 
perform overtures in original keys, and with 
odd variations, or anon race after the voice of 
a common singer between acts, or “come the 
pathetic,” when injured maidens are dying in 
pathless forests, in sky blue silks and satin 
slippers; whose choruses are composed of 
under bandits, sextons, smugglers, ns, 
and comedy waiters, who can sing tolerably 
when the kettle drum in the cold corner has 
a stout-eared maestro with drumsticks of 
stout hickory; nothing of the kind. But an 
opera with a regular standing array of 
attachés e by (and who sing, too, 
without forcing green-room quarrels upon the 
audience) consecutive seasons. The see 
om + oe Orleans is, indeed, worth your 
ile; always peer management; always 
good singing ; always good Sidemnectetion 
in the orchestra; always an agreeable, fash- 
tannin and critical cakes. 
is a moon evening in November. 
Your PT i gat yal the top of 
he Bis Moreau’s a (an you be a bache- 
your appetite be. not chary of publi- 
city), has made you a contented 
nat fr the time a ntente ae 
upon melancholy cathedral, the flower- 
garden behind it, pee Pr grey-bearded reli- 
gious enthusiast, who mounts guard in the 
pope = mumbling ng eg morning un- 
Jeane and passing from Royal into Or- 
Pie street, the billiard balls clicking their 
inating musie in the ear as you pass.the 
Confectioner on the ¢ ; i 
: orner; twenty or thirty 
rps bring you before a fox-colored building 
of plain columned front, before which stand a 
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| row of carriages and a dozen or two of laugh- | tleman, whose florid 


ing, chattering Frenchmen. A brilliant flash 
of light, through opening doors, shows you 
the cabarets and domino rooms opposite 
the Orleans Theatre. Entering from the 
street you are in a spacious lobby; the ap- 
pearance of paint and flooring as fresh as 
those in Grammercy Place Mansions ; a jolly- 
looking citizen, whom you may see every day 
officiating with an amusing affectation of 
dignity as crier of a court, takes your tickets, 
and turns you over with your place checks to 
the various loge directors, who bow you up or 
down, in and out, witha grace which, were 
you in England or at the North, would sug- 
gest the possibility of there being an unap- 
propriated quarter dollar in your miniature 
porte-monnaie. The parquette is already filled 
with critical young Creoles, and here and 
there a representative of “ Young America,” 
ambitious of connoisseur-ship in music; the 
well-brushed heads about principally belong 
to scions of Creole aristocracy ; family in- 
comes, or salaries as genteel clerks, A 
the allowance of tri-weekly visits to the 
opera. Behind them, upon simple benches, 
are the unwashed patrons of Auber, Doni- 
zetti, and Halevy, who, fora dollar a head 
(less by a half the payments from the remain- 
der of the audience) have left their ground- 
floor lodgings and red-curtained retreats, to 


ground, among the Muses and Dryades of the 
upper swamp. Everywhere are faces which 
you know, reflecting a natural and cultivated 
interest, not the work of artifice, or the 
promptings of mere fashion. No injudicious 
encores (to be more explicit, no encores at 
all—those absurd manifestations of delight, 
as thoughtless as the man who, at an alder- 
manic feast, gormandizes turtle to the detri- 
ment of the flavor of the turbot which fol- 
lows) ; no applause worked up at unseemly 
times; no snobbishness of look, action, or 
lan ; no gross inattention. 

At the Orleans theatre, when Lucia, and 
Favorite, and Guillaume Tell, and Norma, 
were being rendered in a style, if not perfect, 
at least artistic, I have lounged away meer 
an evening with the most satisfied home feel- 
ing imaginable ; and have sighed to think that 
excellence and continuity in English opera 
should be a matter so unattainable in these 
United States of America. 

But to take you up again in your seat in 
the stage corner of the parterre—a five- 
eighth view of the cosy and cheerful theatre 
before your eyes. Abstracting your attention 
for a moment from the stage (excusable in 
the r), drop your gaze into the par- 
quette. the third seat from the orchestra, 
by the side of a tall commanding gentleman, 
who will deliver a division order to an aide, or 
bow your legal advocate to his deputy, or 
preside at a public dinner with equal grace 





|and dignity, sits a stout, good-humored gen- 
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gratify their love of harmony. The loges| 
above—some latticed for privacy, most of | nance as severely placid as when his vigorous 
them open—are filled with rich dresses, fairy | 
forms, sparkling eyes, and animated counte- | 
nances. The Graces flit about from box to| macaroni pyramids of an opponent’s argu- 
box as though they were not a whit aggrieved 
by having their lodgings on the cold, cold | 
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face bespeaks a life of 
contented ease. He has just left his judicial 
box-office some three miles off, and forgetful 
of the collective duties of Parish Judge (a 
historical office now) and Register of convey- 
ances and mortgages, is drinking the liquid 
notes of Mlle Calvé’s Salut a la France, as 
she triumphantly waves a tri-colored banner. 
The music is striking some responsive chord 
in his breast. How it heaves; and how his 
eye sparkles as the ran-tan-ta-plan of the little 
drum sounds in the sueceeding march. This 
florid-faced stout gentleman, whose law 
library was dotted with works upon military 
tactics; who, as judge, was accustomed to 
direct the sheriff to charge on the prisoner, 
and bring him into court, or to request the 


‘gentlemen of the jury when the benches 
| were full to dress to the right; has, since the 


time we observed him in the opera parquette, 
dusted his boots in the shell-ploughed streets 
of Matamoras; wheeled his charger by the 
heights of Monterey ; telescoped the planted 
batteries at Vera Cruz; flashed his brave 
sword with immortal honor at Contreras, the 
hero of the day; timed the entrance of the 
American army into the city of Mexico ; and 
is now Governor of the new El Dorado on 
the Pacific. 

In a loge above him sits the Colossus of 
the New Orleans bar ; as unmoved by the 
bright scene about him, and with a counte- 


logic and cool eloquence are demolishing 
with erushing weight the flower-crowned 


ment. Nearly opposite him sits a keen-eyed, 
bandit-looking gentleman who, in various 
ways, has been the plaything of Fortune; to 
whose subtle eloquence many a villain owes 
his unstretched neck; and who, as you catch 
his reflected countenance in the adjoining 
mirror, you pig mpeg say would be much 
more likely to feel at home, at some future 
day, amid the tumultuous debates of a French 
Chamber of Deputies, than in the United 
States Senate. Not far off from him is the 
Van Buren of Southern politicians (we 
are in the theatre, remember, before poli- 
tical carpenters have builded the Buffalo 
platform) ; the successful lawyer, planter, 
and diplomatist ; who, as his adopted State 
grows older, will yet play a very prominent 
in her political history, unless the rest- 
3 eye and abstracted look of reflection are 
poor physiognomical interpreters of steady 
ambition. They are all among the notable 
characters of New Orleans most seen at the 
Opera, and most eyed between acts by the 
Lafourche or Attakapas planter, who, for the 
tification of curiosity, neglects the commo- 
ious wine saloon up-stairs, from which five 
minutes before the drop draws up, a musical 
bell summons to their places the moderate 
worshippers of Bacchus. el 
I may be prejudiced, but nowhere in this 
country could I satisfiedly listen to operatic 
performances after wearing out a brace of 
coats at the Orleans theatre, and preservin 
in memory the uniformity of good m 
there listened to, or the atteggive and animat- 
ed faces there looked upon. ‘ 
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THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. | sent more cost and more thought. It is there- 
THERE are some books which at once, as soon fore most unreasoning and enthusiastic, and 
as they appear, constitute eras in the depart- | perhaps best negatively defined, as the opposite 
ments of human knowledge of which they treat. of the prevalent feeling of modern times, 
Of these, one kind, the lesser orbs, gather to- which desires to produce the largest results at 
gether into one focus all the scattered and the least cost. 0 
broken rays of light that were shedding but a)“ Of this feeling, then, there are two distinct 
dim, faint, twilight gleam over objects they forms: the first, the wish to exercise self- 
were kindled to illuminate, and pour out a | denial for the sake of self-discipline merely, a 
steady, concentrated beam of lustre, making | wish acted upon in the abandonment of things 
plain all around it, and lighting up far away loved or desired, there being no direct call or 
the path onward towards future discovery. | purpose to be awakened by so doing ; and the 
The other class, the suns of systems, suddenly second, the desire to honor or please some one 
come wheeling into our very presence, and else by the costliness of the sacrifice. The 
with new-born radiance claim and receive | practice is, in the first case, either private or 
our instant reverence. These, like Prome-| public; but most frequently, and perhaps most 
theus, bring fire from Heaven, and whilst our | properly, private ; while, in the latter case, the 
understandings are enlightened, our hearts are act is commonly, and with greatest advantage, 
warmed with love for the truths thus newly, public. Now, it cannot but at first appear 
revealed to as, and we are filled with the “ de- | futile to assert the expediency of self-denial for 
sire for the star.” ‘its own sake, when, for so many sakes, it is 

Among this latter class, all who have read every day necessary to a far greater degree 
“ Modern Painters,” we should rather say, |than any of us practise it. But I believe it is 
studied it, for its deep thoughts and searching just because we do not enough acknowledge or 
investigations into the inmost principles of | contemplate it as a good in itself, that we are 
Art, need more than mere reading, will place | apt to fail in its duties when they become im- 
that most wonderful work; and to such, the | perative, and to calculate, with some partiality, 
announcement of the forthcoming volume on| whether the good proposed to others measures 
Architecture by the same author will bring | or warrants the amount of grievance to our- 
correspondent expectations. The clearness, | selves, instead of accepting with gladness the 
the eloquence with which the great principles | opportunity of sacrifice as a personal advan- 
of art have been expounded by him in one of tage.” 
its departments may be confidently looked for) After an argument relative to the advan- 
in another; and in architecture, more than in| tages which never fail to accompany the ex- 
painting, is there need just now of some | ercise of this principle, a few practical direc- 
“ steadfast star” to steer by. We have prin-| tions are given. We extract the first :— 
ciples set forth on ecclesiological proprieties,| « We are none of us so good architects as 
principles svfited to modern requirements,|tg be able to work habitually beneath our 
principles demanded by new constructive ap-| strength ; and yet there is not a building that 
pliances, but as yet none founded on immu-| | know of, lately raised, wherein it is not suf- 
table grounds, applicable to all styles and ficjently evident that neither architect nor 
states of the art. : builder has done his best. It is the especial 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture are the | characteristic of modern work. All old work 
great principles, or lights, of the Art, which | nearly has been hard work. It may be the 
should guide the architect and his patrons in| hard work of children, of barbarians, of rus- 
the practice of it, the spirit lamps by which to | tics; but it is always their utmost. Ours has 
study its manifestations. These Mr. Ruskin | 9. constantly the look of money’s worth, of a 
has set forth as seven. Of the first, the Lamp, | stopping short wherever and whenever we 
or Spirit of Sacrifice, we will give the reader | can, of a lazy compliance with low conditions ; 
an idea, in the following cxtract :— never of a fair putting forth of our strength. 
“ Now, of the principles which I would en-| Let us havé done with this kind of work at 
deavor to develope, while all must be, as I have | once; cast off every temptation to it; do not 
said, applicable to every stage and style of the let us degrade ourselves voluntarily, and then 
art, some, and especially those which are ex-| mutter and mourn over our shortcomings ; let 
citing rather than directing, have necessarily | us confess our poverty or our parsimony, but 
fuller reference to one kind of building than | not belie our human intellect. It is not even 
another; and among these I would place first a question of how much we are to do, but of 
that spirit which, having influence in all, has | how it is to be done; it is not a question of 
nevertheless such especial reference to devo-| doing more, but of doing better. Do not let 
tional and memorial architecture—the spirit | us boss our roofs with wretched, half-worked, 
which offers for such work precious things, | blunt-edged rosettes ; do not let us flank our 
simply because they are precious ; not as being | gates with rigid imitations of medieval statu- 
necessary to the building, but as an offering,| ary. Such things are mere insults to common 
surrendering, and sacrifice of what is to our-| sense, and only unfit us for feeling the nobility 
selves desirable. It seems to me, not only that | of their prototypes. We have so much, sup- 
this feeling is in most cases wholly wanting in| pose, to be spent in decoration; let us go to 
those who forward the devotional buildings of | the Flaxman of his time, whoever he may be, 
the present day; but that it would even be re-| and bid him carve for usa single statue, frieze, 
garded as an ignorant, dangerous, or perhaps | or capital, or as many as we ean afford, com- 
crimina! principle by many among us. * * *| pelling upon him the one condition, that they 
“ Now, first, to define this Lamp, or Spirit, | shall be the best he cando ; place them where 
of Sacrifice clearly. I have said that it| they will be of most value, and be content. 
prompts us to the offering of precious things,| Our other capitals may be mere blocks, and 
merely because they are precious, not because | our other niches empty, No matter; better 
they are useful or necessary. It is a spirit, for | our work unfinished than all bad. It may be 
instance, which of two marbles, equally beau-| that we do not desire ornament of so high an 
tiful, applicable, and durable, would choose the | order ; choose, then, a less developed style, as 
more costly, because it was so, and of two | also, if you will, rougher material; the law 
kinds of decoration, equally effective, would| which we are enforcing requires only that 
choose the more @aborate because it was so, in| what we pretend to do and to give, shall both 
order that it might in the same compass pre- | be the best of their kind ; choose, therefore, the 








Norman hatchet work, instead of the Flaxman 
frieze and statue ; but let it be the best hatch. 
et work ; and if you cannot afford marble. use 
Caen stone, but from the best bed ; and if not 
stone, brick, but the best brick; preferring always 
what is good of a lower order of work or ma. 
terial, to what is bad of a higher ; for this js 
not only the way to improve every kind of 
work, and to put every kind of material to bot. 
ter use ; but it is more honest and unpretend- 
ing, and is in harmony with other just, Up 
right, and manly principles, whose range wo 
shall have presently to take into considera. 
tion.” 











Reviews. 


CHRISTIANITY IMPROVED. 


God in Christ. Three Discourses deliyere) 
at New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover, 
With a Preliminary Dissertation on Lan- 
guage. By Horace Bushnell. Hartford: 
Brown & Parsons. 

Man Primeval; or, The Constitution and 
Primitive Condition of the Human Being. 
By John Harris, D.D., President of Cheshunt 
College. 
coln, 

Republican Christianity; or, True Liberty. 
by E. L. Magoon, Author of Proverbs for 
the People. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 

Review of Dr. Bushnell’s Discourses.’ By 
Enoch Pond, D.D., Professor in the Theo}. 
Sem., Bangor, Maine. Boston: E. F. Dard. 

Or the above named works, the three first may: 
be fuirly brought under one general notice, on 
the ground that, with all their differences of 
thought and ability, they may nevertheless be 
regarded as suggesting one leading idea. 
They all seem to aim, each in its own way, at 
making a decided improvement upon Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Bushnell would bring it up from 
the sphere of the mere logical understanding 
to the high standard of the modern intuitional 
philosophy. Dr. Harris would render it the 
same kind service in respect to the advanced 
state of modern science ; whilst Mr. Magoon 
would exhibit that long-concealed harmony 
which exists between it and the newest de- 
mocracy of the day. 

Dr. Bushnell’s work has already been the 
subject of several very thorough reviews, and 
there is, therefore, the less occasion for any 
extended remark in such a notice as this. We 
would only offer a few thoughts on the strange 
view of language presented in the preliminary 
dissertation, and a single inference suggested 
by the general tone of his three discourses. 
Dr. B. seems to have the same aversion to 
dogmatic theology, and to the logical under- 
standing, as Mr. Morell. It is impossible, he 
maintains, to make any statements respecting 
doctrinal truths, or dogmas, which may not 
convey very different ideas according to the 
differing subjective states of mind to which 
they are addressed. Hence all creeds are 
equally valuable, equally worthless, equally 
true, equally false; and hence, too, any man 
may be equally honest, equally dishonest, 
equally consistent, or owed inconsistent 1D 
receiving or rejecting them all. They all take 
not only their light and shade, but also their 
form and coloring, and’ their very substance, %& 
far as they have any substance, from the soul 
through which they pass. In whatever stale 
thrown in, they come out just as they # 
changed or modified in the processes of the 
mental or conceptive machi Hence there 
is strictly nothing objective,—no logical state 
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ment or standard of doctrinal truth. This re- 
minds us of a very ancient school who said 
that “man was the measure of all things,” 
meaning by it, that what to each one seems to 
be true, that to him is true to whom it thus 
seemeth. This, it might be said, was rank 
sensualism ; but wherein, as far as any objec- 
tive fixedness of truth is concerned, does it 
differ from this high philosophy of the emo- 
tional or intuitional nature? One, it may be 
said, falls below the logical understanding ; the 
other, it may be boasted, soars above its appre- 
hension, and yet both must leave us in the saine 
intellectual condition. Mere sense has, in fact, 
something fixed, because of its close relation 
to the ideas of number and quantity, but 
nothing can be more floating and formless than 
this “ emotional,” “intuitional,” or “ wsthetic 
consciousness,” when released from all trust in 
language, and from the moulds and forms of 
that mother of creeds and dogmas, the despised 
logical understanding. It becomes at once a 
sea of ever shifting sands without chart, or 
coast, or anchorage. 

We see in all this a reason why a man 
should thank God that he has given us that 
common and much undervalued blessing,—the 
logical understanding. We fall back for our 
defence upon that common sensg which our 
Maker commands us not to distrust, T 
he has condescended to address gy in the Scrip- 
tures. We cannot believe that he would have 
given us language, much less a written reve- 
lation, to be a source only of darkness instead 
of light. We cannot believe ‘that“he would 
have called it a “ lamp to our feel,” or that he 
would have pronounced so sp@ial a blessing 
on “the man who meditated therein day and 
night,” if, after all, its meaning cannot be re- 
duced to logical propositions, or verbal state- 
ments, without involving. all»senses and all 
contradictions, or #-it-be truegs Dr. Bushnell 


states, and as mapy-tpeneéri infidel has done 
before him, that “ there is book containing 
80 many repugnancies as Bible, or which 


can be so easily shown, by’ the aid of construc- 
tive logic, to be the urdest book in the 


wold.” 

It is notg however, of the ures them- 
selves, Dr. B. might say, that we with 
such seeming irreverence, but of those “ ab- 


stract dogmas” which have been drawn from 
them by constructive logic, or the logicaleun- 
derstanding. Now, what are these “ abstract 
dogmas, which are getting to be such a bug- 
its? They transcendental class of religion- 
4 are propositions respecting what 
the Scriptures are supposed to aioe us to 
know, and be, and believe, and do to be saved. 
They are simply logical statements of what, 
on the most careful examination by the en- 
lightened piety of the church in all ages, the 
Scriptures have seemed to teach respectin 
God, his law, his everlasting government wit 
its sanctions and penalties,—res ting Christ, 
his person, his mission, his death, his kingdom, 
~Tespecting man, his fall, his sin, his danger, 
his rescue, his coming to Christ, the nature of 
his salvation,—in other words, and according 
5 one of our best catechetical formulas, 
what man is to BELIEVE concerning God, and 
what Duties God requires of man,’ 
hnora sage panne et 
in clear 
language. We. nd no difficulty in "ender- 
well, hima —that is, logically. We know 
well what he means, and as distinctly as we 
prey his meaning do we also perceive it to 
false, Why then should he regard as ne- 
cessarily repugnant, and unintelligible, all 
such logical statements of Seri facts, or 








precepts, or beliefs, in regard to the divine 
character, declaration, government, and pur- 
poses? He sends forth his own words as 
trustworthy vehicles of his own thoughts, 
although some of those thoughts are of the 
most repugnant and paradoxical character; he 
expects them to be understood, notwithstanding 
all his assertions respecting the subjective un- 
certainty of language ; for he has anticipated 
the effects of this sudden burst of new light, 
and predicted the opposition it would encoun- 
ter from the darkness of a logical and dogma- 
tizing theology ; How then, with such an esti- 
mate of his own power and clearness in con- 
veying the highest truths, does he dare to re- 
gard God’s earnest message to a ruined world 
as being capable of the most “ repugnant ” 
meanings, or as being adapted, logically, to be- 
come the foundation of any creed the “con- 
structive understanding” may build upon it? 
Dr. B., we say, has been well understood 
both by the friends and foes of the doctrines he 
has attacked. No reader of his book finds an 
great difficulty in determining what is tropical, 
what is literal, what is rhetorical, what is ar- 
gumentative. The logical understanding cor- 
rgctly measures, its medning and its value, 
although sore its spgeulations agsume to 
transcend the sphere of ‘this humbie™depArt- 


‘+mentof the soul. But aside from figdres dad 


symbols, Dr. B. would say, that even the most 
jiteralFor;least figurative statements of the 
Scriptures are~ merely. accommodajigns*to ,oyr 
capacities, and not the ineffable-truths them- 
selves. As such he would regard all that is 
said gbout propitiation, vicarious atonement, 
and the use of the personal pronouns in rela- 
tion to the distinction of the Father and the 
Son. But why not then take them thankfully 
as accommodations ; and thus suffer himself to 
be accommodated by them? They cease to be 
such the moment we affect to get above 
them. How arrogant, then, and even 
blasphemous, the assumption that we oc- 
cupy a lofty intellectual position, which 
enables us to dispense with the divine con- 
descension, as though we saw through the 
thin device still necessary for others of God’s 
short-sighted children, and could look directly 
down to the deeper truth that lies below it, or 
up to those transcendental heights to which the 
literal, logical understanding never ascends. 
On this theory the Bible, to the great mass of 
mankind, is not a revelation, but an obvelation. 
The veil yet remains even in the reading of 
the New Testament. Some Scheleirmacher 
or Swedenborg is yet needed for its interpreter. 
The Platonizing ja of Alexandria attempted 
to take the covering from the face of Moses. 
How miserable do his devices appear when 
compared with the splendor that is seen be- 
neath, as this veil is lifted by the hands of 
Christ and his Apostles. And yet we have 
modern Philos who would interpret into a 
higher dialect, the imperfect language of the 
Great Teacher himself, and impart to the 
very Light of the World, a still higher and 
clearer illumination from their own taper phi- 
losophy ! 


Dr. Pond’s review of Dr. Bushnell is in 
general well done. It is clear in its statements 
of the points in issue, and successful in mak- 
ing good its charges of fundamental heresy. 
In repect to the introductory essay on lan- 
guage, it need only be said, that from the very 
nature of the case, Dr. B. refutes himself on 
every page. In regard to the other parts, the 
reviewer seems to content himself with show- 
ing in what way, and how widely, thé author 





of the discourses varies from what has ge- 





nerally been received as the orthodox or Ca- 
tholic doctrine. And this is enough. It is 
high time that Christianity should be regarded 
as something settled; and this, not so much 
in regard to its general truth or credibility, but 
as to what i really is. It is certainly time 
that it should, at least, be put on a footing in 
this respect with acknowledged systems of phi- 
losophy,—that it should be viewed as meres 
some definite meaning, a change from whic 
involves a departure from the system; and that 
every pretence of having made new discove- 
ries in respect to fundamental doctrines, should 
be treated as infidelity; not so much by way 
of reproach, as for the sake of precision and 
trust in language. It is certainly less dispa- 
raging to Christianity to deny at once to it any 
superhuman reality, than to maintain that, after 
eighteen hundred years, it may still be made 
an open question, what it is, or what it teaches. 
It is easy to admit the possibility of human 
additions and corruptions, which have from 
time to time attached themselves, and then 
again been stripped off; but if the foundation 
has not yet been laid in true ideas of the per- 
son, aad work, -and_ propjtiation of Christ, we 
may we Yon wee being settled, or, in- 
deed, of there realty being any such foundation. 
For the result myst certainly be, not only infi- 
delity, it the: oMigary use of that term, but 
universal scepticism,—the utter decay and 
death of the believing faculty. If the very 
Light of the World, as Christ styled himself, 
has really given no clear and certain light 
during this long period of centuries; if the 
Great Teacher during all that time has taught 
no essential dogma that may not yet be dis- 
puted, or left untaught any such that are yet to 
be discovered—what can we believe? Whom 
can wetrust? A stubborn adherence to creeds 
and catechisms is, in this view of the matter, 
a higher rationality than that everlasting pro- 
gress which is ever proving all things new, 
and holding fast to nothing old. We hesitate 
not to maintain, that even the ultra-montane 
papal infallibility is a dogma more allied to the 
purest reason, than such a claim to the unli- 
mited exercise of the private judgment. Those 
who thus make it, and act upon it in the con- 
tinued discovery of a new Christianity, are of 
all others the men who are strengthening the 
arrogant assumptions of Rome, and inventing 
arguments in her behalf. 

There is, however, one position we have met 
with, in a hasty reading of Dr. Pond’s review, 
against which we must protest. On page 18, 
he finds fault with Dr. Bushnell for “ forcin 
upon Trinitarians a meaning of the wor 

son,” which, he says, “ they do not accept.” 

r. Pond, assuming to speak for them, says 
that “ they do not use this word in its ordinary 
acceptation, but as denoting ineffable personal 
distinctions in the unity of the Godhead.” 
Now the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
person, or personality, is one of those simple 
ideas which, when once presented, are as much 
for the child as the man; and that, too, whe- 
ther applied to the lowest or highest beings of 
which it can be predicated. It is simply the 
distinction conveyed by the use of the personal 
pronouns. It is an idea to which noscholastic 
definition can impart any greater precision or 
clearness. That is a person, by which, and to 
which, and of which, can be employed the per- 
sonal pronouns 1, THOU, HE. The fact that 
they are so used, in the Scriptures, of the Fa- 
ther and the Son, and by the Father and 
the Son when speaking of, or addressing each 
other, is the all-sufficient proof, and the only 
proof, of the distinct personality of each. Con- 
nect, then, with this the fact that the same 
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Scriptures clearly affirm the transcendent unity 
involved in the eternal relation and subordi- 
nation of Father and Begotten, or of paternity 
and sonship,—and we have the whole argu- 
ment, the only argument a truly rational man 
would think of using on a subject which passes 
so much beyond the highest reasonings of the 
human intellect. 

The word person, then, persona,* or person- 
ality, is not only proper, but the only one that 
can be employed in order to express truly and 
concisely the distinction conveyed by the pro- 
nouns. Again; everything properly predi- 
cated of the Divine Nature must be taken in 
its perfection. ‘To this we are compelled by 
the very laws of ideas, or, in other words, of 
the tor understanding. Consistency, there- 
fore, both of thought and language, requires us 
to say, that as the unity must be more perfect 
than any other conceivable unity in the Uni- 
verse, so also the persons or personalities (if 
there can be degrees in the use of these terms) 
must be more perfect; that is, in this case, 
more distinct (for here distinctness is of the 
very essence of the idea) than any other con- 
ceivable personality in,the whole range of be- 
ings, human or angelic. For of all these it 
may be said that their individualism is more 
or Jess blended or connected with other indi- 
vidualisms, or with the wwhole universe of 
which they are members, and in which certain 
aspects of their personality may sometimes 
seem to be merged. In other words, there are 
no other personalities so perfectly distinct as 
the divine persons mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures; which is only saying that there are 
none that can so correctly be addressed, or 
address each other by the personal pronouns, I, 
THOU, HE, or apply to each other the ideas re- 
presented by them. 

Some modern theologians have ever mani- 
fested a slight sensitiveness in respect to the 
word person. But when Dr. Pond would take 
it out of its present ordinary and only sense, 
and divest it, moreover, of all meaning what- 
ever by attaching to it the word ineffable, we 
really find ourselves at a loss to determine 
wherein he would differ at last from Dr. Bush- 
nell. Both are groping in ineffable darkness, 
and may, therefore, be nearer to each other 
than they are aware. The ineffable and the 
intentional are both equally out of the reach of 
the logical understanding, and there is, there- 
fore, no means of determining either their 
boundaries or their partitions. Dr. Bushnell 
admits of some distinctions ; but if they are in- 
effable, why does his reviewer attack the word 
personal? ‘This latter term at once renders 
the idea effable, that is logical ; although the 
higher may well be applied to the transcend- 
ing unity, or to its consistence with the distinct, 
separate personality. 


An examination of Drs. Harris and Ma- 
goon, in their efforts to bring Christianity up 
to the standard of science and democracy, 
must be reserved for another occasion. 


7. Te 





MRS. KIRKLAND’S TRAVELS. 


Holidays Abroad; or, Europe from the West. 
By Mrs. Kirkland. 2 vols. Baker and 
Scribner. 1849, 

THERE have been a great many books written 

by the thousand European tourists, constantly 

issuing forth on the Atlantic, and we sup 
there will be a good many more by the thou- 








* Itis this meaning, now ordinarily attached to it, which 
it mainly acquired in its early theological usage. In its 
bare etymological sense (per sono) of mask, or representa- 
tive character, it would be just the term for Dr. Bushnell’s 
Babellinn iden. 





sands who are yet to go and return. People 
never get tired of hearing about Old England ; 
those who have seen the originals described, 
long to compare their impressions with those 
of others; those who have not, read many 
books to sift a true judgment from among a 
multitude of witnesses. Nor is this to be set 
down as an American provincialism; it is 
simply the gratification of a landable curiosity, 
with the additional stimulus of family affection, 
for though certain among us may sometimes 
pretend to hate England, yet hate, it should be 
remembered, argues a very strong degree of 
interest, and where the sting of malice and 
injury is diverted from the individual and 
lovelled harmless at the national abstraction, it 
is undoubtedly to be preferred to indifference. 
The French and English are good haters na- 
tionally considered ; but mark how lovingly 
and on what short notice they sometimes em- 
brace, as in their joint policy of the present 
moment, and their recent international ex- 
changes of visits. 

It is good that there should be national dif- 
ferences, if it were only for one country to dis- 
tinguish another by. We appreciate people 
by their opposites to ourselves. And with 
John Ball and Brother Jonathan there is just 
enough separation for, with a proper under- 
standing, a hearty relish of one another. Un- 
til we learn the secret of respect for honest 
differences in the character of our friends, we 
are but half made up in knowledge, and not at 
all in charity. 

There is a very satisfactory reason, there- 
fore, that we should read new books of travels 
abroad ; it being always of course understood, 
that the books are good in themselves. For 
poor books of travels there is no excuse. ‘The 
man or woman who can go through Europe, 
and be exposed to the endless magnetism play- 
ing upon the sensorium, the influences of 
scenery, of new laws, of new societies, of 
paintings, of architecture, of music, of the 
drama, and return unaffected by a single spark 
of brilliancy, must, indeed, have one of nature’s 
indefeasible patents of stupidity. For him or 
her there is no hope. Let them be a warning to 
publishers, and a blessing to the trunkmakers. 
The books of travels written by Americans, 
have, however, been generally good. A host 
of well paid writers have been successful in 
this walk. There was Slidell, who stepped 
into an enviable reputation by his “ Year in 
Spain ;” Stephens, whose books were circu- 
lated by tens of thousands; Willis gained 
much of his glory in this way; Headley began 
as a traveller; “ Ike Marvel” has made a hit, 
and the very happy author of * Old Wine in 
New Bottles ;” Irving has buried his travels in 
his poetry and humor, but the Sketch Book 
was a traveller’s report of England. Cooper 
has written dozens of volumes of travels; 
Miss Sedgwick has published a tour. It is to 
be hoped Emerson will; for his*would be the 
perfection of Travels, cool, neat, omnisided, 
manly, and gentlemanly. 

To the best of those published we are dis- 
posed to add Mrs. Kirkland’s “ Holidays 
Abroad; or, Europe from the West.” The 
one-half of the title intimates the occasion and 
opportunities,'the other the point of view. We 
could wish that Mrs. Kirkland had carried the 
latter further, had given us more of the west 
by introducing some of the characters of her 
“New Home,” or “ Forest Life,” into the 
heart of Europe, and setting forth their adven- 
tures in the dramatic form of Smollett’s Hum- 
phrey Clinker, or Hood’s “ Up the Rhine.” 
As it is, we are not often reminded of any of 
those peculiarities which once belonged to the 
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“ West,” unless we set down an occasional 
independence of guide books and stereotyped 
opinions, with an intolerable aversion to the 
tyranny of that ey gentleman, the courier 
to this account. he most genuine pieces of 
Westernisms which we have noticed, are a 
translation of the Brientz gafeau aux fraises 
into strawberry short-cake, and the cool men- 
tion of the sick lady smitten with a fever at 
Rome—* As I understand, she stops at Pas. 
signano to take her shake.” 

The charm of this book, that which wil] se. 
parate it from others, and cause it to be read 
for a long while, is its naturalness and ease, 
the womanly abandon, the holiday spirit which 
enters into its pages. True as is the Roman 
poet’s saying that they change the sky and not 
the soul who cross the sea, and that care 
mounts the steed behind the rider; yet who- 
ever separates himself by three thousand miles 
from the too familiar objects of daily toil, has 
achieved something of a triumph more than the 
physical. The isolation of the ocean, too, 
is a great teacher of philosophy. One meets, 
too, on the ship, men of many climes and of as 
diverse tempers, and becomes cosmopolitan 
and humane. The voyage is a chastening 
discipline for the study of a new continent, be 
the traveller proceeding westward or eastward. 
Little annoyances must infallibly sink behind 
the horizon. «#A month or a fortnight devoted 
to hope and the future, and the traveller must 
be care-oppressed, indeed, whose foot is not 
elastic as he touches the shores of another 
world. Is it to be wondered at, then, that 
tour-writers in, the first pages of their books 
lionize Liverpool or Havre with a zeal far sur- 

sing their subsequent entries of Rome or 

ienna? What can the dainties of a fifth 

course at the Trois Fréres compare with the 
first morsel to the lips of the famished ? 

Mrs. Kirkland went abroad to enjoy and ob- 
serve, but she carried her faculties with her 
for comparison and discrimination. To ad- 
mire-everything is as bad as to wonder at no- 
thing. Both must be imperfections, or affec- 
tations. ur traveller piquantly mixes up the 
praise and cegSure in a spicy, conversational 
style, keeps the reader awake by occasional 
opposition fo some of his pet notions, eschews 
the fixed exclamation marks of Madame 
Stark and John Murray, but withal keeps the 
steady course of sense and good 
humor. 

No book of travels on this old route, Liver- 

1, Oxford, London, Paris, Lyons, the Alps, 

mbardy, Tuscany, Rome, Napies, back by 
Milan, Switzerland, the Rhine, Holland, Eng- 
land, that we have seen from the pen of an 
American, is fresher than this. It is easy, n- 
ecdotal, and above all, colloquial; the good 
talk which, in a case of this kind, makes 4 
good book. ah 

The following are characteristic p> 
sages -— 


THE ATLANTIC PACKET CAPTAIN. 


“ Ubiquity is the most trifling of his qualifica- 
tions. His hearing must be more acute than Fine- 
ear’s, who could hear the grass grow ; his sight 
more than telescopic, since on gazing for a while 
at the clouds, he foretells the next day's wind and 
weather. He never goes to bed like ordinary mor 
tals, but sleeps reclined on a sofa, as other people 
take a siesta. He is able to walk the deck twelve 
hours a day, with a lady on each arm, besides or 
dering all the manceuvres of the ship, and calling 
every rope by name at least once in the twenty 
four hours. His nod is more potent than another 
man’s blow ; his lowest word is heard from one 
end of the deck to the other. He prescribes !0" 





all ails, from a tooth-ache to a congestion of the 
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different remedies for 
glass of sea-water and 
Lying groaning in your berth 
only course with which he 
patience. The old ladies he 
the young ones he scolds and 
; and what is more, those 





eome on board with any favorite theory of their 
own in the matter, have generally ample opportu- 
nity to try all their own remedies. The captain is 
at everybody’s beck and call, preserving all the 
while the proper tone of command ; he can afford 
to be the universal serving-man, bating no jot of 
his dignity. In short, a fortnight’s study of this 
office brings us to the conclusion, that to fill it 
well requires many of the qualities of saint, soldier, 
statesman, judge, prophet, emperor, physician, beau 
—to say nothing of seaman, which last a superfi- 
cial observer might be inclined to rank highest. 
But the truth is, that seamanship is an accomplish- 
ment of the mate too ; so that it is the one of all 
the captain’s multifarious qualifications which 
might be dispensed with in case of necessity.” 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

“The Houses of Parliament, stretched along 
the bank of the Thames, look frorn the river like 
some gigantic toy in terra cotta, be-pinnacled and 
be-frittered until all grandeur is lost in endless de- 
tail, and the only thought that strikes you is that 
of enormous cost thrown away. How the coun- 
try that possesses Oxford could build such a pile 
for her great councils, is a marvel. There is no 
grand thing in London so entirely out of harmony 
with surrounding objects. Old Lambeth Palace, 
on the other side of the river, puts it toshame. If 
it were not that the people must pay for it, I should 
care little how soon some flaming orator set it 
alight and cleared the ground for something more 

“ Within, the size is very impressive—one galle- 
ry, that into which the committee-rooms open, be- 
ing, as we were told, eight hundred feet long, in a 
straight line. All is finished or finishing in the 
most gorgeous tone of medieval decoration. The 
ceilings are particularly elaborate, and so over- 
gilded that we were rather glad to hear that every 
chimney in the building smokes, since the glare will 
the sooner be toned down into something more 
agreeable. The reason given for this fumigation 
was ludicrous enough ; it was that the architect 
would not allow the chimneys to be carried up to a 
proper height, beeause they would interfere with the 
exterior appearance of the pile! We should not 
blame the Chinese if they called such an artist an 
‘outside barbarian, since the English would very 
readily apply an equally contemptuous term to a 
Chinese builder who should exhibit similar fatuity. 

“The Lords’ Chamber is the very climax and 
concentration of gorgeousneas infinitely subdivided, 
with the least possible variety or grandeur of effect. 
Crimson, blue, and gold, fatigue the eye, and V. 
R. oceurs so often that one is crossly tempted to 
think it stands for Very Ridiculous. Some of the 
details are exquisitely beautiful, and the whole 
- looks warm and comfortable, but quite overloaded. 

Poverty of invention is but made more apparent by 
the Immense amount of labor and skill which 
illustrates it. If the architect had happened to be 
4 painter, he would certainly have delighted to fill 
his canvas with files of soldiers, and long streets of 
handsome brick houses ; if a mechanic, he would 
have luxuriated in rows of pins, or ranks of 


shining buttons.” 


A HERITABLE HABITATION. 

_ “ Miss Baillie has had the ha of residing 
in one house nearly all her life Who can tell 
how much the unbroken associations of that plea- 
sant home, the quiet of those rural shades, the in- 
‘piration of that splendid landscape, have done to- 
wards making her a poet? John Quincy Adams 
reckoned among the blessings to be peculiarly 
thankful for—a heritable habitation ; and so do 
1; but so donot my countrymen generally. That 
dear, quiet, old house, with its shrub-girdied court- 





yard, its pretty garden, its old-fashioned windows 
and love-hallowed furniture, would never have re- 
mained unaltered through lives passed in the fall 
blaze of success and world-wide fame like that of 
Dr. Baillie and his sister Joanna, if they had been 
scions of our young Republic. But here they have 
lived, from infancy to advanced age, the honored 
centre of a large circle, without a thought or wish 
to put on any outward splendor or fancied corre- 
spondence with their acknowledged claims. ‘The 
house is the very ideal of comfort, and rich every- 
where with memorials of the dear, the good, and 
the eminent who have been associated with the in- 
mates ; but it lacks everything for which houses 
are prized in New York. But how dignified did 
the sisters, who are now its only and honored oc- 


cupants, appear in the midst of these simple and 
unaffected surroundings.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S RESPECT FOR LITERATURE. 


“ We were amused to hear that the Queen of 
England does not like literary people ; that she ex- 
cludes them, as far as possible, from the Court ; 
and, in fact, considers having produced a book as 
equivalent to loss of caste. A person who had by 
dint of great science and ingenuity perfected a 
plan, by means of which the public interest was 
essentially benefited, embodied the result of his stu- 
dies in a book, highly esteemed by the critics and 
the public. It was proposed by a certain lady at 
Court to present this gentleman, on the strength of 
his merit ; but the Queen absolutely declined re- 
ceiving him, because of his literary character. 
Some one suggested that he had served with honor 
in the army, upon which ground her Majesty con- 
sented to receive him. But the gentleman very 
properly declined appearing at Court on these 
terms ; so that her Majesty was after all the only 
person presented in the affair. (Somebody says, 
there is hardly a magistrate that does not commit 
himself twice as often as he commits any one 
else.) But the Queen is only proving her legiti- 
macy ; for who ever heard of one of her family 
as a patron, or even an admirer of literature ?” 


A BUBBLE FROM THE BRUNNENS. 

“Schlangenbad is so essentially a grave place 
that I must chronicle one funny thing we have 
found here. It is a memorial pillar, raised at a 
certain beautiful point of view in the grounds, by 
‘Charles, Count de Grunn, and Bessie, Countess 
de Grunn, in commemoration of their having 
passed their honey-moon at Schlangenbad’—the 
said Count having been a Strephon of fiity, and 
the said Countess a damsel of eighteen. A bas- 
relief on the front of this monument puzzles the 
greatest connoisseurs in Art. Nobody can tell 
whether it is a salad-bowl full of salad, or some 
emblematical device—perhaps a large cup of wed- 
ded bliss running over.” 


RHEINSTEILN. 


“ We alighted at the foot of a precipitous hill 
to examine Rheinstein—a small castle lately re- 
fitted by Prince Frederic of Prussia. The steep, 
winding approach is beautifully shaded, and we 
entered the court-yard by a portcullis, and I think 
a drawbridge. Within all was appropriate, for 
the greatest pains had been taken to reproduce in 
miniature the constituents of a knightly dwelling 
of the middle ages, and with success. The 
seneschal or schlossvoght, met us with twe great 
dogs, but deputed his lady to show us the castle— 
the prettiest baby-house I ever saw. Little stairs 
in little turrets ; little furniture in little rooms ; 
little pictures on little walls—all is like a castle 
seen through a reversed telescope. The chapel is 
no larger than a boudoir ; the Princess's atelier (for 
she is an artist) just a good-sized closet to shut up 
naughty boys in. How Prince Frederic and 
Princess Frederic—both reputed to be good, portly, 
German people of fifty or so, get about in this nut- 
shell, I know not. Indeed it is said they do not 
often both come at once. There are some pretty 
Holbeins, and some other pictures of exquisite 
finish ; a portrait of Catherine de Bora, sweet, like 
all hers; a fine collection of antique drinking 














glasses ; a bedstead of the sixteenth century, look- 
ing about as comfortable as the bunks provided 
for prisoners or—sailors, who are about as well 
treated.” 


INTERIOR OF A RHINE STEAMBOAT. 

“ Within, the prospect was not much more 
lively. A German with a long yellow beard, and 
a moustache that fell over his mouth nearly to the 
chin, established his hands in his pockets and his 
back against the wall, and slept bolt upright for 
hours without stirring. In one corner of the cabin 
was a young couple who neither saw nor heard 
anything or anybody but themselves, and between 
whom it would have been difficult to pass any- 
thing thicker than an ivory folder at any time dur- 
ing the morning. Then there were children, but 
not very interesting or amusing ones, and an old 
bluff officer, their uncle, who delighted to play 
tricks on them which irritated and worried them. 
One man on board was at Jeast six feet six inches 
in height, and proportionately stout; and he 
thought proper to walk the deck incessantly, fol- 
lowed almost step for step by a large dog, who 
only wanted a pipe to made him a complete cari- 
cature of his master.” 


OUR COURIER. 

“ We found a veteran in the business, with re- 
commendations as long as a bill in chancery, 
awaiting usat Meurice’s. His bodily presence was 
not enticing ; he might have been called bullet- 
headed, if a very small pug-nose had not broken 
the globular outline ; and his figure was in close 
conformity to this crowning roundness. He had 
his good qualities, and would probably rank as 
high in point of honesty as most of his tribe. A 
man who receives a percentage from everybody 
that his employer deals with, from the hotel- 
keeper down to the coral merchant or the cice- 
rove, is nut likely to be the most scrupulous or dis- 
interested of advisers; but we never suspected or 
had reason to suspect our Palinurus of any extra- 
professional taste for peculation. My dislike is to 
the class, rather than to any particular specimen of 
it. My objections relate principally to the dis- 
gustingness of such a presence at a time when one 
would possess one’s soul ; the perpetual vicinity of 
a vulgar mind when the very zest of the moment 
lies in forgetting all vulgar things; the ceaseless 
iteration of threadbare commonplaces, while the 
best powers of memory are tasked to call up its 
most precious hoardings. At first the intrusive 
gabble was the great annoyance; but the time 
came when the mere sight of that intensely mean- 
ingless face seemed always to find a bare nerve ; 
and in the very Vatican I was more sensible of his 
presence than of that of the Apollo, on which he 
stood commenting in a way tat made one feel 
wicked. I appeal to any reasonable soul for sym- 
pathy under such an annoyance as this, ‘ Ver fine 
ting dat! Trés bien! ah! ver fine ting! Two 
tousand year old! Dieu! qu’il fait chaud’ and so 
on and on and on—continual dropping.” 





BOOKS ON ITALY. 

Italy, Past and Present. By L. Mariotti, 
Professor of Italian Literature in the London 
University. London: John Chapman— 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1849. 

The Genius of Italy. By the Rev. Robert 
Turnbull, author of “ The Genius of Scot- 
land,” &c. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
1849. 


Tue vicissitudes of national fortune in Italy 
of late have been so rapid, so various, and 
so confused, as to give to all our ideas and re- 
collections of that favorite country of thought 
and memory, a painful sense of perplexity. 
We are tempted to forget our sympathies with 
the Progress of Republicanism in Italy, in the 
weary sadness that comes over us in thinking 
of the havoc that is making of so much that is 
grand and venerable ; in the desecration of so 
many shrines sacred to the choicest and most 
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classic of associations ; in the destruction of so | thorough insight into “ Italian manners, so far | hired drawing-room. So much for Eve's share of 
many invaluable memorials of ancient and mo- | as the domestic relations are concerned,” is a the common lot of mortals. 2 
dern art and magnificence. ‘The hubbubof revo- | fair exponent of the home department of Italian} “ In presence of her betrothed or husband, she 
lution startles us with an extra force, when its society. Instead of quoting from the more launches forth in the most transcendent expres- 
echoes reach us in such announcements as | historical and philosophic portions of the book, | “02% of admiration of the eagle eyes or bushy 
the bombardment of Genoa, the fall of| we content ourselves with a few extracts from By gina her outlandish visitor ; no matter if 
Brescia, the undermining of St. Peter's. | this entertaining chapter, for whose interest | *'° - —- by om very object of her enthu- 
In fact, we have never felt quite at our ease | and inspiration we are mainly indebted to the ra hand ns a8 = —— bargained for 
since the Pope went to Gaeta ; and our Italian | Countess Pepoli :— nla: alte Sener go toma “198 a as the 
reine wip general, since that event, have been ITALIAN AND AMERICAN WOMEN. she courts temptation for the sake af tte beacing 
just in that unsettled state, that they could effects. Sho is a coquette upon princip! - 

hardly be thrown into greater discord by hear-| “ Female delicacy in Italy is looked upon as a dulges in wanton, but on amg — ~ 
ing that the Leaning Tower at Pisa had sud-| Pure erystal which the faintest breath of the world merely to test the endurance of bone of he 


denly pte straight, or that Vesuvius had | ™#Y contaminate. It is a sweet, tender flower,| choice. With this view she draws the period of 




















cing 


sto smoking. equally dreading the scorching meridian ray and|}.- petrothment to a prodigious length—i 
. © z " o al} 4 “ . > : St0—that 
nder these circumstances, it is a great re- ad bag 3 of a er oP _— hy oa ges bo being the zenith of a social ascendency, with 
lief to be carried back from the Italy of 1848) °%e 8 rey on tle any ne tout wile) which maternal duties may, in spite of herself, in- 


Bae ae * , personal chastity has hardly any value in their Se ie in Ae as 
9, about which it is impossible to predict any- | eyes. ‘To secure this moral innocence—and this testere ie atthe tite: 


thing or : hope much, to the Italy of other may be a grievous error in a civilized age—they - Orr og * 
years and centuries, with its inexhaustible | know no better means than an almost entire ab-| “ A woman in Italy has an oyster-like fondness 
sources of interest and instruction. Professor | straction from, and ignorance of, the world. for home: she is the worst traveller onearth. Sh 


Mariotti goes back to the Past of Italy, in his| «+ The independence of the Yankee girl begins at | may not, perhaps, point to her Brussels carpets, as 
glowing, well-written volumes—semi-historic, | the earliest stage of boarding-school lite—with the | the best of her jewels, nor boast of fire-side virtues; 
semi-biographic, with some intermixture of po- | choice of her books, of her dancing-master, of her but she looks with amazement at the crowds of 
litics and philosophy—partly to gratify the | congregation, of her minister. She makesno mystery | home-loving daughters of Albion, at the swarus 
awakened interest in everything that concerns | of her predilection for her teacher, because he is ‘a | Of ‘Tomkins, P umpkins, and Popkins, with cara- 
that country, and partly to eliminate from the | spruce, good-looking fellow ; for her preacher, be- | Vans of nurses and children, hurrying from town to 
vicissitudes of its past history the controlling cause he has ‘such very white hands.’ She subseribes | town, like tribes of gipsies with the parish beadle 
influences of its new destiny. he life of to cotillion parties, shines off atfancy fairs, tasks the | at their heels. She shrugs her shoulders at th 
Italy, he says, is only in the Past and in the | parse-gallantry of her admirers at flower auctions. | restless curiosity which drives so ‘many tender, 
Future. The Present is the transition state. | 5"° walks home late at night from her routs, arm- | timid beings, to brave all the hardships of endless, 
What is gone and what is to come are the most | in-arm with her favorite partner, by moonlight, on objectless journeys, and pever dreams, without 
lohemmation ia ake of modiiati This j | the shady side of the road. She steams off up the shuddering, of visiting lands whic h appear » even to 
g subjects of meditation. Is is an | Hudson, down the Ohio, and comes back none the their natives, such a cheerless, ineligible sojourn ! 

agreeable way, and perhaps as good as pr ad worse for the exercise and excitement. Not the| “ An Italian wife certainly prefers her terrace or 
getting rid of the inevitable “ state of affairs slightest shade of uneasiness, at home, on account balcony to the chimney-corner; a moonlight 
in Italy,” to which every new steamer gives a of her protracted absence. She introduces a ‘ tra- | walk or even an opera-box, to a rubber at whist; 
fresh complexion and complication. Decid-| yelling friend’ to the old lady, who sits down to | but she is rooted to her house and country ; too in- 
edly, in our revolutionary age, it is best to| make tea for him ; finally, she coolly informs her dolent, too strongly attached to her climate, her 
write history or prophecy, and leave the con-| parents that she has been ‘ popped at, and that | habits, and connexions, to long for the excitement 
pee to the newspapers and foreign |‘ her sangre made A unless, indeed, she prefers | of change. 

correspondents. the fuss and éclat of a ranaway match. 

The value and the interest of Professor Ma-| “ It is but justice to say, however, that this un- 
riotti’s book, consist in the striking and satis- bounded latitude is seldom, if ever, attended with 
factory way in which he presents a difficult ssloghianene soamih anaps, iy to natural 

ie. | : coldness of temperament, to premature experience, , ; : is 
a whole. "Nox tho, History of separate sistas, | 12, popularity of marriags in those wie: | Cry 'he wrong nue of Oxford ates” Shia 
’ g side of Oxford street.’ She finds 


republics, provinces, or dynasties, but of dif- | ra as pag mY ny ry Supiese y88Ne pou lag it unnecessary to dismiss her domestics at the end 


ferent epochs and eras in the national existence, | < . : : : of every fortnight. As long as she loves and is 
as they unfolded, in connexion with the lives | ceaguion tages ns rng Dos Bag soc. a beloved, she code her affections to her husband's 
oh aitions. of the great men whose names! peron. She learns to value her admirers accord- family, to his home-grown servants, to every aui- 
are synonymous with, and suggestive of their| ing to their worth. Her fancy and heart are mated or inanimated being in his patriarchal house- 
glory and achievements. It is impossible, in | always under the control of reason. Romance is hold. ‘Her dread of separation is paramount over 
idea or in association, to separate the history | all very well in books, but marriage is a matter of all considerations of her husband 8 interests or her 
of Italy from the history of poetry and art, and| prose. A faux pas is seldom heard of, or, if | “Mildren’s preferment.' She is a creature of im- 
the memories of poets and artists, and it is|ever, all worldly advantages have been duly pulse; all remonstrances of reason break agains 
| from that point of view that the author regards | Weighed, and even that apparent imprudence is the endipecses 4 me igh di a 
the Past of Italy. He writes with the enthu-| 'esult of the most consummate policy. Nowhere A woman in Italy is seldom a forward charac- 
: . : : ter. ‘Corinne’ isa French creation. An author- 
siasm of an Italian, and the sadness of an | #" ™o=st absurdly disproportionate matches more in Ital ‘ : ccbthicebas ~Fe- 
exile; finding compensation for all the mise-| Y™Versally the order of the day. Nowhere is sla: euthecttip: 4 dah oun ae ibe: of 
ries and misfortunes of the later years of his Mammon more. invariably the .torch-beares of anomaiy ; seuset moral herma roditiom Wo- 
country, and the abundant sources of hope and Hymen than smongs these very damiscls whose man sists trained to shrink from the open alr 
encoura jie th flowi choice is so utterly free from parental control. : ? . heen ar 
gement, in the overflowing splendor; « Before she leaves school, a Yankee girl| 24 the publie gaze: she is no rider; never in a! 
and strength of her former greatness, God tleen thar 't-oihes ‘0 thorongh ically of | the death at a fox-hunt; no hand at a whip if her 


Treating the modern history of Italy in the i1- | life depended upon it ; she never kept a stall ai 
same way, by connecting it with biographical tot aftmtriade she feasts pen 1 or look viene fancy fair, never took the lead st a debating cl) 
sketches of the leading minds of the age, in| and daring; her step firm and secure. . Modesty | 88° never addresses a stranger, except, —— 
whose works are developed and illustrated the | she scorns as want of sincerity and frankness ; de- hind a mask in carnival 5 her politics are — * 
characteristics of their particular periods, Prof. | lieacy she spurns as lack of proper spirit and inde- wearing tricolor ribbons, and refusing = <a 
Mariotti gives us a very complete view of the| pendence. With the exception of a few luckless | ‘i#n’s hand as a partner in Pann cowel 
later and little-understood movements of Italian | Words, excluded from the English dictionary by an | @U8¢®, and makes no mystery _ Ae Gene 
literature, philosophy, and politics. Mazzini,| °ver-nice notion of prudery—for a list of them an Sis ee he "peal 
Foscolo, Manzoni, Pellico, Gioberti, and other | ?#4e Sam Slick—there is hardly a subject of con- plichenents for. his, dpmnentic., cielo, ” afl tion 

; A ae h uld d F echoed - | courage for those rare instances in which afiect 
So eee names, represent these different de- osnaianinaal ~ ream of rebuking or dis- | | #1, forth the latent energies of her better nature. 
ments of acfion, and stand as the representa- al Ee a 
tives of the efforts and results in met In the| , By this carly: whining io she fined for eveny : é © ; “ none 
same way, the author introducesthe reader tothe | ¢°P*"t™ment of public life ; ready to enter the lists} _ “ Finally, an Italian woman is never —— 
whole circle of modern Italien female societ as an orator, an agitator, a journalist. The wide | She indulges in no invectives against the frail an 
. on 


. y>| world is the stage she acts on. The drudgery of | unfortunate of her sex. There is not a grain 0! 

om rsa = the Countess Pepoli, housekeeping devolves on the mercenary landlady | ostentation in her virtue, not a scruple of pharisa- 
ad ritten a book in three volumes, of a Broadway boarding-house. Man fags him-| ism in her religion. ‘There is no humbug about 
whi h he Wise and Amiable Woman,” in | self into a dyspepsy at his counter ; woman reads,| her. She judges not lest she be judged. Disgust- 
which, according to the Professor, she gives a | flirts, and gives herself airs in all the luxuries of aed with the chit-chat of a slanderous community, 





‘Ou peut-on étre mieux, qu’au sein de sa famille!’ 
Her meekness and amiability enable her to live at 
peace with her mother and sisters-in-law. She 
does not break up her husband's establishment be- 
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che disbelieves every word uttered to her friend’ 
, t; she sets public opinion at defiance, 

and sereens its victim with all the wgis of her un- 
polluted fame. 

« She is a woman, in short ; ° thing of feeling 

impulse—a rib, a mere dependence on man—a 
~~ only in the first stage of enfranchisement 
from the utter slavery of the ancient gyneceum. 
Satisfied with her moral influence, she has not yet 
aspired to chartered rights. Shd is far yet from 
the rational dignity of a free-born Englishwoman ; 
but the latter, again, has hardly yet risen to the 
y independence of an American she-citizen. 

«Such are the ranks progressively occupied by 
the sex on each successive step of civilization. At 
Cairo, a woman is an idolized slave ; at Milan, or 
Florence, a cherished article of domestic chattel ; 
in London, a reasoning, perhaps, sometimes even 
an arguing associate; m New York, she is an 
equal, and more often an aggravating, overbearing 
confederate !” 

Mr. Turnbull gives us the orange groves 
and the fountains, and the gondolas, and the 
frescoes, and the ruins, with touches of per- 
sonal adventure, and sketches of biography, 
and dome of the life, literature, and reli- 
gion of Modern Italy, seen with the quick, 
comprehensive glances of an American travel- 
ler, impulsive, inquisitive, and enthusias- 
tic. His book is a pleasant record of a tour- 
ist’s impressions, without the infliction of the 
tiresome minutie of his everyday experience. 
It is well written, and will be found an agreea- 
ble companion to the more elaborate and “ ex- 
cathedra” work of Mariotti. 

MACAULAY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 
Tue chief organs of English criticism—the 
Magazines Quarterly Reviews, have now 
nearly all expressed their sentiments on Mr. 
Macaulay’s History. As might be expected 
from the various “ standpoints” of the writers, 
there is a difference of opinion as to the Histo- 
rian’s fairness and impartiality in distributing 
his lights and shadows, and filling in the minor 
details of his subject; to his capacity and re- 
search all bear testimony. Nothing that can 
be called a specimen of the higher criticism, 
has been brought out by the occasion. Most of 
the writers are content with a short analysis, 
serving merely as a frame for very copious 
extracts, which are all that the greater portion 
of the middle classes in England will ever see 
of the book, for many years at least, until it 
be the Publisher’s policy to issue a cheaper 
edition. The paper in the April number of 
Blackwood (attributed to Mr. Alison), may be 
instanced as a favorable specimen of the gene- 
ral ran of criticism. Differing entirely from 
Macaulay in his view of the test question— 
the resistance of the Parliament to Charles 
L.—it presents freely and boldly the grounds 
on which an opposite opinion is maintained. 
An article of much greater pretension, which 
the admirers of Macaulay have been looking 
for with much anxiety, appears in the ast 
number of the Quarterly Review. From the 
old feud eubsisting between him and Mr. 
Croker, both politically and privately, it was 
expected that the latter would bring all the 
powers of his minute industry to damage the 
oom and reputation of the great Whig His- 
n. 

The explonien has taken place ; but lookin 
steadily through the dust “kicked up” by . 
we are happy to say, that not a single fact of 
the least importance, out of the many thousand 
which occur in such a work, has been proved 
incorrect, while in the main principles and 
views taken, the reviewer expresses his acqui- 
eta bn a cavilling me anne be 

with whie verbal slips of the 
pen, and hast rot ee 








y expressions of a man of genius 








carried away by his subject, are paraded as 
ai errors, is worthy of all reprehension. 

hen the will was so evident, it is the highest 
praise of the work that it has afforded so little 
opportunity for fault finding. As to the ques- 
tion of the proper use of authorities, and how 
far a political bias is evident in the inferences 
derived from them—this*is a matter of fair 
difference of opinion; and we would at 
least as soon trust to Mr. Macaulay as to 
his Reviewer, who is so unable to take an 
enlarged and liberal view, that he more than 
once expresses his surprise that the History 
should contain statements unfavorable to the 
Whigs, and is evidently unfit to appreciate the 
honesty which has given them a place. One 
reiterated complaint is that the work is too 
amusing and dramatic for history, the Re- 
viewer's standard being apparently Robertson 
or Hume. We rejoice that such is not Mr. 
Macaulay’s Ideal, and that he is worthily ful- 
filling the design he set for himself early in life, 
to bring History from the study and the library, 
to the parlor and the counting-room, and to 
show that truth is indeed stranger, more 
entrancing, more instructive, than fiction. 
Avoiding the ground of positive matters of 
fact, the Reviewer's chief ettack is made on 
the well known View of the state of England 
in the reign of Charles Il. This is necessa- 
rily a series of generalizations from facts 
afforded by a long intimacy with contempo- 
rary literature of all kinds. No such state- 
ment can, from its very nature, be made 
without leaving room for exceptional cases. 
A few of these are feebly put by the reviewer, 
but with much less force than a more com- 
petent knowledge might have enabled him to 
do. Indeed, in some of the attempted correc- 
tions of Macaulay’s minor slips, he shows 
amusing instances of incapacity to understand 
either the text or the authority referred to, to 
corroborate it, similar to that which prompted 
many of the notes to Boswell’s Johnson, so 
amusingly characterized by Macaulay in his 
Review. The charges of plagiarism from 
Mackintosh may be safely left to the judg- 
ment of all those who have to tell a new ver- 
sion of an old story. They are unworthy a 
moment’s serious notice. The only grave 
historical point in which the reviewer seeks to 
controvert Macaulay's statements is as to the 
share taken by the Prince of Orange in the 'x- 
pedition of Monmouth. The mere improba- 
bility that William should be desirous to place 
a young and popular monarch, instead of an old 
and suspected one, on a throne which, accord- 
ing to the reviewer, he was bent upon secur- 
ing to himself, is enough to throw doubt on 
his alleged complicity, and the authority of 
Count D’Avaux’s despatches is quite insufli- 
cient to establish it. The work has now 
gone through its most formidable ordeal. 
How entirely slight and futile are the attacks 
upon it, we must refer to the review itself to 
show. We may mention that the fourth 
English edition, corrected by the author and 
with copious indexes (in which all our re- 
prints are deficient), is now, by an arrange- 
ment with the London publishers, to be found 
in our stores ata more moderate price, much 
less indeed than that which it sells at in 
England. 


The Moral for Authors, as contained in the 
Autobiography of Eureka, a Manuscript 
Novel, and east by J. E. Tuel, Au- 
thor of “The Protégé,” “ Prisoners of 
Perote,” ete. New York: Stringer & Town- 
send. 1849. 


Tus is the last of several expositions, in 








——— er 
verse, of the merits of our chief native writers, 
which have lately appeared. In these cri- 
ticisms, satire and smart effects seem to be 
rather more sought after than strict histori- 
cal accuracy. This has the advantage of its 
recent competitors, in something of novelty 
in its plan—more boldness in the execution— 
and a dash of variety in the use of various 
metres to illustrate its different topics and sub- 
jects. The pamphlet is presented in two 
parts ; the first of which is devoted to English, 
and the second to American authors. Of the 
two, we find in the first more finish in the 
style, in the second greater interest and imme- 
diateness in the subject. In the management 
of the heroic couplet, in which the main body 
of the book is written, the author seems to 
have adopted—an excellent model—Dryden ; 
and in many instances he has employed 
it with a good deal of judgment, and not 
a little vigor and power. It also bears 
not a few marks of immaturity and haste— 
indicating that the writer is a young man just 
beginning to feel and exercise his talents, 
which, judging by this specimen of them, are 
well worth cultivating. From the opening 
we give the following passage on the 
ress, to justify our praises and censures :— 
“ Behold the strength of Genius, and the hour 

Which gave the fearless pen the sword’s great power, 

And from the darkened scabbard of its art 

Drew the fierce steel to strike the tyrant heart! 

Behold the dark eternal mouth that throws 

Its thunder peals amidst opinion’s foes, 

And, with the falchion’s flash and cannon’s roar, 

Spreads fearless thought from distant shore to shore ! 

Behold the engine of the soaring mind, 

That draws from darkness light to guide the mind— 

That tesches reason to the trampled herd, 

And makes the hand once chained in freedom feared ! 

Behold the Press! the bulwark of the free, 

As strong on Jand as billows on the sea— 

The stalwart weapon of the giant will, 

For good almighty—omnipotent for ill!" 

The second part of the moral begins with 
an appeal to the national melody :— 

“Oh! ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ at thy magic name 
My muse is welcomed back ‘ tu hum’ again— 
Returned from travel in a foreign strand, 

It flaps its wings upon its native land— 
Or * rayther’ from the blue of other skies, 
It now above its own horizon flies.” 

Pursuing his course with our native writers, 
he introduces us in characteristic verses 
modelled on their own style,—to Mr. KE. A. Poe, 
N. P. Willis, Cooper, Irving, Headley, 
Mathews (who appears to have sat for a por- 
trait in every American novel, fable, satire, 
and poem, published in the last five years)— 
Bryant, and divers others of the more and less 
known, These are generally dispatched with 
a word up and a word down, leaving the subject 
pretty much where the “ moralist ” found it,— 
and vindicating his own claim to a good deal 
of observation of our home Literature. 
Clement Lorimer: A Novel. By Angus B. 

Reach. New York: Stringer & Townsend. 

1849. 


Arter nosing a paper-cutter through the hun- 
dred pages of this well printed novel, by the 
writer ot many “ Natural Histories of Society, 
and an ink destroyer in the “ Punch” office, 
none will assert that the shrubs of pure 
romance cannot blossom in the literary soil of 
the nineteenth century, scorched as it may be 
by utilitarianism. Sue, in the Wandering 
Jew, located most intense romance in the 
heart of Modern Paris. And our author, 
taking the same reach, has given to modern 
London the possession of a plot whose concep- 
tion and development rank him high upon the 
catalogue of modern novelists. 

We have a semi-satan, with Italian blood, 
who is working out the revenge of a “ Ven- 
detta,” and whose cool calculation at times, and 
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whose extensive laboratory of poisons would 
entitle him to sport the coat of arms of the 
daughter of Pope Alexander the Sixth. His 
intended victim is a nameless spendthrift, 
whose flirtations with calculating ballet dan- 
cers, recklessnesses with fellow clubbists, and 
doings at the Derby, are chronicled with sati- 
rical and amusing faithfulness. A conscience- 
stricken jockey, and a discomfited diplomatist 
of a baronet, and a murder trial contribute 
much to spice the interest of the novel. And 
a Dick Swiveller of a reporter, apt at intrigue 
and penny-a-lining, brings out a touches of 
genuine humor. The style of the novel is 
easy and graphic; its sketchy descriptions of 
London localities quite acceptable ; and its 
analysation of character discriminating. 


—_——— 





A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 
By Louis F. Klipstein, Ph. D., &e. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1848. 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica—Selections in Prose 
and Verse from the Anglo-Saxon Literature. 
By Louis F. Klipstein. 2 vols. New York: G. 
P. Putnam. 1849. 


“ Surety it is a matter of concern to know and 
understand well our own tongue. How much 
better then would it be if in our public and private 
schools as much attention at least were given to 
the teaching of English as of Greek and Latin, 
that our youths might bring home with them a 
racy idiomatic way of speaking and writing their 
own language, instead of a smattering of Greek 
and Latin, which they almost forget and generally 
neglect in a few years’ time.” “ For this a study 
of Anglo-Saxon is absolutely needful; for after 
all, it has bequeathed to us by far the largest stock 
of words in our language.” To these words 
of an English writer we give a hearty assent, but 
without ucquiescing in the opinion of some that the 
study of the classical languages is to be supplant- 
ed by something else. Without stopping to argue 
the point we will simply express our firm and deep 
conviction, that the world must have jogged on 
much further in its course before Europeans or 
their descendants can afford to dispense with Latin 
and Greek as two of the chief corner-stones of a 
thoroughly liberal education. But while we assert 
and maintain their indispensable utility even to a 
thorough knowledge of our own tongue, we agree 
with many in the opinion that the system of con- 
fining the student’s attention to them almost exclu- 
sively has prevailed already too long. The most 
valuable portion of our language comes to us 
directly through the Anglo-Saxon; and to make 
the study of it a part of our general system of edu- 
cation would be to administer the most powerful 
antidote to the deteriorating influence of would- 
be fine speakers and writers, which is gradually 
robbing our English speech of much of its native 
energy and precision. 

In Europe a great deal has been done during 
the last twenty years for the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Besides the publication of many texts 
before lying in manuscript, we have been furnish- 
ed with more accurate editions of others, together 
with excellent grammars, dictionaries, and chres- 
tomathies, to aid the progress of beginners. Dr. 
Klipstein has assumed and vigorously prosecuted 
the task of republishing in the same or a modified 
form, such of these works as he judges most suit- 
able and necessary for promoting the study in this 
country ; the most important that have aypeared 
are the two the titles of which are prefixed to this 
notice. When the promised Dictionary makes its 


appearance, nothing further will be needed to | 


enable the student to acquire a very respectable 
knowledge of the way in which our early ances- 
tors thought and talked. We do not wish to at- 
tribute to these works any greater excellence than 
they really possess. They are little else than modi- 
fied reprints of matter already published ; noris even 
this simple process of dovetailing always executed 
in a8 neat a manner as we could wish. The real 
merit of the author, or rather editor, consists in 
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placing in the hands of the American public a 
cheap and convenient resumé of the most useful 
results of the labors of European scholars. 

We earnestly hope that those who are charged 
with the direction of our higher schools and semi- 
naries will take advantage of the facilities thus 
afforded them for introducing this pleasing and 
useful study into the institutions over which they 
preside. Let but the experiment be fairly tried, 
and there need be no fear for a satisfactory result. 


The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the 
New Testament; being an attempt at a Verbal 
Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Texts: including a Concordance to the Proper 
Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and English- 
Greek. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts is a reprint from the second edition of an 
English work, first published in 1839. The plan, 
as succinctly described, is “ to present, in alphabe- 
tical succession, every word which occurs in the 
Greek New Testament, with the series of passages 
(quoted from the English translation) in which 
each such word oceurs ; the end or ends, exhibit- 
ing the Greek word under immediate considera- 
tion, being printed in italic letters.” From a state- 
ment by G. V. Wigram, the proprietor and director 
of the work, it appears that the idea of forming 
a Greek and English Concordance, which could 
be used by those who know little or nothing of 
Greek, was communicated to him by a Mr. W. 
Burgh. ‘The present Concordance is based on a 
corrected copy of the Glasgow edition of 
Schmidt, and contains some 620 passages which 
that work omits, besides many minor corrections. 
Besides the vocabulary of appellatives, which forms 
the body of the work, there is also a vocabulary 
of proper names treated in like manner ; that is, 
with all the passages under them in which they 
occur, a most careful and necessary addition 
which should form a part of every Concordance. 
There are two Indexes; the first an exceedingly 
useful one, which contains in alphabetical order 
the words of the English Version, and opposite 
each English word the several Greek expressions 
(when more than one) for which it stands, with a 
reference to the pages of the Concordance where 
they are to be found; the second, of less impor- 
tance, contains a similar list of the Greek words 
of the original, and opposite them the English 
terms corresponding to them in our Version. 
The work is closed by an Appendix: of this, 
Part I. contains a full list of references to the words 
addd, airés, and y4p, which are given in the body 
vf the Concordance, with only a sufficient number 
of passages to exhibit their various acceptations ; 
and Part II. contains some suggestions on the uses 
of the constantly recurring words 4é, cai, 6, and és 
(which Schmidt omits altogether), accompanied by 
a selection of illustrative passages. The work, as 
far as we can judge from inspection, is exceedingly 
well executed in all respects, and is worthy a 
place in the library of every searcher of the 
Scriptures. 


Sacred Rhetoric ; or, Composition and Delivery 


_of Sermons. By Henry J. Ripley, Professor of 


Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties in the New- 
ton Theological Institution, to which are added 
Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. By Henry 
Ware, Jr., D.D. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & 
Lincoln. 


Tuere are no books which appear so lifeless to 
us as those which pretend to teach the Art of 
Oratory; there is so much which nature must 
give, and nature alone can give, to constitute elo- 
quence. Yetif no man can be made an orator, the 
Roman aphorism to the contrary notwithstanding, 
speakers may be made more or less endurable, and 
considering that the mass of the world is compos- 
ed of mediocrity or something below it, this be- 
comes a very important consideration. Books on 
eloquence, too, may be more than this. If medi- 
ocrity with art becomes respectable, genius is also 
enhanced in value by the addition of art. Genius 
supplies the impulse, and for the most part, the 
fatter ; art, the method and the mould. Genius 
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— Sane 
is apt to need some fetters, and is all the better for 
an occasional hint—and a hint sometimes is more 
advantageous than a treatise, for a treatise, neces- 
sarily minute and comprehensive, wearies and an- 
noys the attention by the assertion of common- 
places and platitudes. Thus a man who is about 
to direct his attention to the pulpit may be suppos- 
ed to know something of preaching, to the extent 
at least that it implies some sort of a pulpit, and 
that the general usage in churches is in favor of a 
text. He will be very likely, however, to find 
these things, with a hundred others, equally recon- 
dite, set down in his book of rhetoric. He will be 
told, that piety is a vegy important thing in preach- 
ing, which, if he does not know already, he has 
no business to consult the book at all. This is 
perhaps inevitable to any systematic treatise 
which must include all conditions. 

We would not have any of these remarks be 
understood in disparagement of Professor Ripley's 
Sacred Rhetoric, which is an admirably prepared 
work, clear and succinct in its positions and re- 
commendations, soundly based on good authority, 
and well supported by a variety of reading and 
illustrations. . It is well adapted for a healthy 
discipline of the faculties, and there are few 
preachers who might not with profit revise their 
practice by its pages. It is worthy, too, of being 
a companion volume to Whateley, in the general 
study of rhetoric. The quotations from other 
writers are well introduced, and of force and au- 
thority ; for example, these few pregnant sente;ces 
from Herder on figurative language ;—* All flow- 
ers of language should spring out of the subject 
itself, just as natural flowers spring out of the 
earth. Images and figures should be natu- 
rally connected with the subject, as a bough 
and its twig, or as a blossom and a leaf spring ne- 
cessarily, as it were, from such a particular root, 
or such astem.” This is not a limitation of the 
use of figures, but only a requirement of their pro- 
per use. A healthy plant with many flowers may 
be as natural a growth as a plant with few flowers. 
Jeremy Taylor with his thousand blossoms of 
fancy may be as correct as Barrow with few or 
none at all. 

The Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching, by 
Dr. Ware, added to this treatise, are chastely writ- 
ten, and appear to exhaust the subject. 


A Discourse concerning the Divine Providence. 
By William Sherlock, D.D. Second American 
edition. Pitisburg: J. L. Read. 


Tue practical theological works of Dr. Sher- 
lock yet maintain their position, in their second 
century, notwithstanding the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of books of their class which have followed 
them. It is gratifying to see them, in common with 
other works of the old divines, so holding their rank. 
They deserve to be read for their fulness, their 
force and clearness, Sherlock having something of 
the ingenuity and happy facility of statement of 
Watts and Paley. Of those who have vindicated 
the ways of God to man, Sherlock has not been 
the least useful. His “ Practical Discourse con- 
cerning Death,” has always found readers since its 
publication in 1690. The present edition of his 
treatise on Providence, is excellent in type and 
paper. 


Letters of the Rev. John Fletcher, Vicar 0/ 
Madeley. Originally edited by Rev. Melville 
Horne, Curate of Madeley. Lane & Scott. 

Tue readers of the biography of John Wesley 
need no inducement to seek a further acquaintance 
with the mind and heart of Fletcher of Madeley. 
The piety which could stimulate the faithfulness 
and devotedness of the humble servant o! the 
colliers and iron-workers of Shropshire, in tem- 
poral and spiritual things, is worthy of study, as 
is most fully manifested in these letters to friends 
and parishioners. Charles Lamb recommended the 
Journals of the early Quakers as proper reading 
for a man and philosopher ; as fine examples o! 
humanity, of trust in God, of love for the race may 
be found among the first Methodists. It is like @ 
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al spiritual revelations. ‘Time has sunk 
pe j and asperities involved in the eccle- 
siastical differences attending the new sect, and 
brightened what was pure, sincere, and self-sacri- 
ficing. ‘These letters of Fletcher, we are told, 
have been long out of print in any portable form ; 
the publishers have done a desirable work in ren- 
dering them accessible, in the present neat and 


History of the Vaudois Church from its 
origin, and of the Vaudois of Piedmont to the 
present day. By Antoine Monastier, formerly 
Pastor in Canton de Vaud, &c. Translated 
from the French. Revised from the London Edi- 
tion. Lane & Scott, 200 Mulberry, and 138 
Nassau street. 

Tue translation of this work was originally 
for the London Religious Tract Society ; 
it is now introduced to the American public by 
Prof. M’Clintock, the able editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. The topic has always been 
one of popular and theological interest ; it is here 
presented, from the Protestant view of course, in 
an animated and attractive style. 


Original Poetry. 


ON A SUCCESSION OF CLOUDY MORNINGS. 
Sritt day by day, and the sunlight 
Returneth not with the dawn, 
And the clouds with their brooding darkness 
O’ershadow the face of the morn. 


In vain we have watched for the waking, 
Which the poets love to sing, 

Of Nature to life and beauty, 
At the touch of the balmy spring. 


We had thought to have seen the violets, 
Blooming in brightness to-day, 

To have welcomed the promise of summer, 
In the smile of the verdurous May. 


But the earth wears the mantle of sadness, 
As if longing in doubt and fear, 

For the dawn of some happier morrow, 
When the sunshine again shall appear. 


So oft is life in its morning, 
O’erclouded by grief and despair, 

And the heart grows weary with waiting 
For promise of something fair. 


And the journey that seemed so pleasant, 
In the twilight of long ago, 

Is a rough and thorny pathway, 
And fraught with many a woe. 


Yet still, though the gloom and the shadow 
Hang darkly across our way, 

We know there is surely coming 
A brighter and better day. 


The Angel of Hepe still smileth, 
And waving her pinions on high, 
She soareth above the darkness 
In the blue of a cloudless sky. 


She beckoneth us on for ever— 
So, forgetting our sorrow and care, 
We cheerfully toil with the burden 
Which is given our youth to bear. 


And the Summer shall come in its season, 
And the sinful and bitter alloy, 

Which shrouded our hearts with sadness, 
Shall be changed to a holy joy. 

R. Letenton. 





Boston, May, 1849. 





AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A Meerme of the American Ethnological 
lety was held at the house of Mr. J. R. 
ett, on Saturday,the 19th May. The 
v.Dr. Hawks in the chair. 

A number of books and a variety of inte- 
Testing objects for the cabinet were presented, 
—among them three casts of Mexican anti- 
quities, by B. M. Norman, Esq., of New Or- 
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se who gave the following account of 
m :— 

Teoyaomiqui.—The wife of Huitzilipotehtli, 
the god of War, and the chief idol of the 
Ancient Mexicans—was the Goddess who 
conducted the souls of the warriors, who died 
in the defence of their altars, to the Mexican 
Elysium—* the House of the Sun.” 

is idol is carved from a solid block of 
basalt, and measures nine feet in height, and 
five and a half in breadth. 

The image worked upon its base, is Mict- 
lanteuetli, “the god of Hell;” and from this 
fact it is supposed that the idol was sus- 
pended, so as to admit worshippers to pass 
under it. 

The elaborate work exhibited upon this 
> made up of symbols and insignia of 
the Deity, which it is intended to represent. 

Tue Sacriricia, Stone—Is cut from a 
solid mass of basalt, and measures nine feet 
in diameter, and three in height. 

Tae Mexican CaLtenpar—lIs the most in- 
teresting relic that has ever been discovered 
on this Continent. It was the Solar reckon- 
ing of the Ancient Mexicans: it measures 
eleven feet and a half in diameter; the circu- 
lar portion is raised seven and a half inches 
from the block of stone. It is cut from a 
solid block of basalt, and when taken from the 
quarry weighed upwards of fifty tons. 

These symbols of Mythology and Chro- 
nology of the Ancient Mexicans, were buried 
by the Spaniards at the time of the conquest; 
disinterred in 1790, and deposited in the Uni- 
versity, and the Cathedral of the city of 
Mexico. 

The Casts are in plaster, size 1 to 12. 

A collection of Indian relics from Mr. E. 
G. Squier. 

The London Ethnological Journal, a pre- 
sent from its editor, Luke Burke, Esq. 

The Journal Asiatique, from its editor. 

An Inquiry into the Nature, Progress, and 
End of Prophecy, by the Rev. Samuel Lee, 
D. D., of Cambridge, England, presented by 
the author. 

A Manuscript Dictionary of the Pottawata- 
mie Janguage, used by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Brulé of Vincennes. Presented by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Hughes. 

A Mauuscript Grammar and a Manuscript 
Dictionary in the Huron language, used by 
Bishop Brulé, was also presented by Bishop 
Hughes. 

eber die Vorbedingungen zur Entzehun 
einer Chronologie bei den Aegyptern und 
die Méglichkeit ihrer Wiedeherstellung. (On 
the Pre-requisites to the existence of a Chro- 
nology among the Egyptians and the possi- 
bility of its restoration.) By R. Lepsius. 
Berlin, 1848. From the author. 

Mr. Wm. W. Turner read the following no- 
tice of this valuable contribution to Egyptian 
lore, translated from the German Oriental So- 
ciety’s Journal. It is from the pen of one of 
its distinguished editors, Dr, H. L. Fleischer. 

«“ These 240 imperial quarto pages, of which 
only a few copies have been struck off for the 
present for the purpose of private distribution, 
form the introduction to a work which will con- 
tain the most important results of the author’s 
investigations into Egyptian antiquity. The aim 
of this introduction is to show that the numerous 
pre-requisites to the creation and perfection of a 
history chronologically arranged, which existed in 
Egypt from the time of Menes onward, have also 
efiected the preservation of the same, and render 
its reconstruction possible. After pointing out 
the striking superiority in extent, form, and con- 
tents, which is exhibited by the ancient history of 
Egypt over the nations of Asia, the author dis- 
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cusses in succession the causes and means of the 
preservation of Egyptian history, bestowing espe- 
cial attention on the astronomical monuments (by 
which the succession of the 36 Decans of the Egyp- 
tian zodiac is established, together with their na- 
tive names) ; after which he treats of the Egyptian 
system of computing time; the division of time 
into thirds (60th parts of a second), seconds, mi- 
nutes, hours, days, weeks (of ten days), months, 
seasons, lunar and solar years, the Apis period of 
25 years, the Set period of 30 years, the Sothis 
period of 1460 years, and lastly the grand astro- 
nomical cycle of 36,525 years, depending on the 
retrogradation of the equinoctial points ; then fol- 
low remarks on the introduction and reform of 
the solar year, the relation between the Asiatic 
and Egyptian modes of computing time, and the 
Sothis period as the chief era of Egyptian 
history. 

“In consequence of the independent course of 
the author’s investigations, and the richness of his 
materials, he has, at almost every step, attained to 
results which either add to the data already accu- 
mulated from the archeology of the Egyptians 
(including the hieroglyphics), or furnish critical 
modifications of views previously entertained ; at the 
same time he carefully distinguishes between those 
points which he regards himself as having finally 
disposed of, and those which he himself considers 
as still open to discussion.” 

The necessity of becoming incorporated 
having been repeatedly urged by the venerable 
President of the Society, Mr. Gallatin; and he 
having recently expressed a desire that steps 
should be taken to effect such an object, the 
Hon. Henry C. Mecpey was appointed a com- 
mittee to report to the society what measures 
should be taken to meet the wishes of Mr. 
Gallatin. 

The subject of procuring a place of deposit 
for the books and cabinet of the society 
was discussed, and several gentlemen pro- 
posed giving various objects of .interest to 
American Ethnology, in case a room could be 
obtained. Whereupon the Rev. Dr. Hawks 
was appointed a committee to make inquiry 
and report to the society on what terms suit- 
able accommodations could be had. 





Burrao, May, 1849. 

Axovut a week since, the literary portion of our 
commercial city was thrown into ecstasies by the 
Shakspearean Readings of Fanny Kemble Butler. 
She spent three evenings with us, reading the Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream on the first, the Merry 
Wives of Windsor on the second, and Measure 
for Measure on the third. Our spacious Concert 
Hall was tolerably well filled on the first evening, 
full the second, and crowded the third. The 
Shylocks of our city are busy in sending out, and 
watching for the return of their “ argosies ;’ but 
notwithstanding this circumstance, and the general 
upward tendency of business, the downward ten- 
dency, or the low-water mark of finance, and the 
high tariff on tickets (one dollar is a towering tax 
for Buffalonians to pay for an evening’s literary 
entertainment) ; notwithstanding all this, my im- 
pression is, that could Mrs. Butler have remained 
with us longer, she might have read at least three 
more evenings to full houses. The often repeated 
applause which she received, mnst have satisfied 
her that she was reading to an appreciating audi- 
ence, and been as flattering to her as her recita- 
tions were gratifying to her hearers. The essen- 
tial good taste and purity of the entertainments 
were not their least recommendations. Though 
a few of the most objectionable passages were ju- 
diciously omitted, we could not discover that there 
was a break in the chain of “linked sweetness.” 
To individuals accustomed to hear Shakspeare 
only in the private cirele, his poetry, gushing from 
the lips.of this fair reader, seems to have become 
suddenly possessed of a “double portion” of the 
divine essence. 

Dan Marble of this city has played his part—a 
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comical one—on the stage of life, and made his 
exit—a sad one. He died of the cholera at Lou- 
isville, Ky., on the 13th inst.; and his remains 
were brought to this city yesterday. From the 
following details of his death, which I find in the 
Louisville Courier, it appears that his demise is at- 
tributable to imprudent exposure :— 

“A Cure ror Cnorera.”—The playbills of 
Saturday appeared with the above caption, and 
the details announced that Dan Marble would 
positively appear that night in one of his favorite 
characters. It was little suspected when this an- 
nouncement was ordered, that at the very time 
appointed for playing, the star of attraction would 
have the insidious monster working on him to 
such an extent that he could not perform. And it 
was little thought that in less than twenty hours 
afterwards, Dan Marble would be in the collapsed 
stage of cholera. Yet such was the fact—at half 
past eleven yesterday, Mr. Marble was so far col- 
lapsed that there was no hope entertained of his 
recovery. 

Mr. Marble arrived here on Friday from St. 
Louis. He called on us about noon Saturday, 
and in a half hour’s familiar chat, he informed us 
that he had been in the enjoyment of excellent 
health until about two o’clock on Friday after- 
noon, when he was suddenly attacked with 
diarrhea. He promptly used some simple reme- 
dies, but did not experience much relief until after 
the arrival of the boat at Louisville at six o’clock 
that evening, when he took rooms at the Louis- 
ville Hotel, and called for a physician. He was 
soon better, and although still weak when we saw 
him on Saturday, he thought he was out of dan- 
ger. We urged upon him the impropriety of ex- 
posing himself by being out on such a damp and 
disagreeable day, and when he informed us of his 
intention to play at the theatre that night, we en- 
deavored to dissuade him from it, and urged upon 
him the necessity of remaining quiet. But the 
ardor of his nature would not allow him to be 
still ; and during the day and evening he need- 
lessly exposed himself, and again brought on the 
diarrhea which soon placed him beyond the reach 
of remedies. 

The reputation of Mr. Marble was not of the 
most enviable nature ; nevertheless, he had a very 
large circle of warm friends, who will deeply la- 
ment his departure. Yours, &c. J. C. 


What is Talked Abont. 


—— The Trustees of the Astor Library 
closed their examination of the designs sub- 
mitted in competition for the building on the 
evening of the 25th inst., and awarded FE. & 
A. Saeltzer the premium of $300 for the best 
design, and that of $200 for the second in 
merit to J. Renwick, jr. A large number 
of designs were offered. We earnestly re- 
commend to the Trustees the exhibition of all 
of them publicly, both as a matter of interest 
and instruction to the community, and of ad- 
vantage to the competitors. The different 
modes of aspect and arrangement under which 
the same idea may be presented, and the 
state of ability in the profession, may thus be 
seen at one view, and such an occasion seems 
exceedingly d-propos to the architects to pre- 
sent their productions to public criticism. 
Nothing in the art can have a more beneficial 
effect than the exhibition of competition de- 
signs. This was shown in the matter of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the various plans 
for which were exposed to view, and public 
approval fully confirmed the judgment of the 
committee in awarding the prize to Mr. 
Barry. 

—— The recent meeting of the New: 
Jersey Historical Society at Newark, May 17, 
was highly satisfactory to the numerous 
friends of the institution. The correspond- 
ence and donations acknowledged were of 
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interest. Mr. S. V. Smith, librarian of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, contributed a 
curious map of a part of New Jersey, inelud- 
ing the Raritan, its previo, &c, based upon 
ancient surveys of the date of about 1685. 
Since the organization of the Society, only 
four years since, nearly 600 volumes haye been 
presented it, and more than 950 manuscripts, 
originals and copies. The number of volumes 
now in the library is about 1000. We 
had recently reason to speak of the valuable 
and appropriately presented annual volumes 
of reports, &c., and the series of Transactions 
of this society. It has sprung at once into a 


projected papers we notice one on the Coins 
and Currency of the British Provinces in 
America previous to the Revolution. The 
next meeting will be held at Freehold on the 
13th September. 
There is nothing so humble as to be 
below the zeal of an antiquarian. The New 
England Primer, however, which has lately 
become a subject of historical and anecdotical 
interest, through the pleasant researches of a 
writer in the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle, 
is quite worthy of its honors. It has borne no 
unimportant port in the formation of American 
character. We are pained to learn some ofits 
changes, which have an appearance of time- 
serving. The mutilations to which it has been 
exposed are shocking. Publishers have abused 
it horribly. Thus, look at the various readings 
of the letter O,in the famed Pictorial Alphabet. 
The triplet stood in early editions, it seems,— 
«“ Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All were pious.” 
Then a loyalist substituted— 
“ The royal Oak, it was the tree 
That saved his Royal Majesty.” 
The Hartford men worked in a bit of their own 
lory— 
sd “ The Charter Oak, it was the tree 
That saved to us our liberty.” 


The venerable Isaiah Thomas made it read, a 
platitude— 
« Of sturdy Oak, that stately tree, 
Our ships are made that sail the sea.” 
The changes of W were characteristic, from 


« Whales in the sea 
God's voice obey,” 





to 
“ By Washington 
Great deeds was done.” 

But the Primer has been used worse than this ; 
it is circulated now by the Mass, Sabbath 
School Society, with much of its religion gene- 
ralized out of it, a cat and fiddle being meanly 
substituted for the cross, a dog for the deluge, 
and so on, thus: 


« Christ, erueified, 
For sinners died,” 
being turned into 
“ The Cat doth play, 
And after slay.” 
F. 
« The judgment made 
Felix afraid.” 
is transmogrified into 
«“ The Idle Fool 
Is whipt at school,” 
and such other ineptitudes. 

There are many other curious and amusing 
circumstances connected with the Primer, 
which the Chronicler’s “ Antiquary” will, we 
trust, publish in a book. The revival of 





interest in the Primer of late years would 


very distinguished reputation. Among the 





[June 2, 
justify the act. More than one hundred thou- 
sand copies of one edition, that of the 
8.8. Society, have been circulated with 
or twelve co past. 

—-— New York correspondent of the 
Boston Chronotype thus speaks of a recent 
discourse delivered in this city by the Rey 
Axsert Barnes of Philadelphia.” The sub. 
ject was a missionary sermon on the West :—_ 
“ Mr. Barnes spoke for nearly two hours. Hoe 
stood as still as a post the whole time; not a 
gesture, not @ movement, not an expression of 
passion in his voice or his countenance ; his 
eye was fixed on his manuscript. * * There 
were no flashes, no salient points ; every. 
thing was level, dressed in everyday clothes, so 
to speak, utterly free from all pretence or 
reality of fine writing. Yet there was some. 
thing both in the manner and matter of the 
speaker which irresistibly chained the attention 
of the large audience. They were evidently 
taken by surprise, and a spell was upon thew. 
It was that of the simple earnestness, the free. 
dom from all appearance of ambition, the air of 
deep conviction, and the strong, manly good 
sense which pervaded the discourse. Ii Mr. 
Barnes has not eloquence, he has something 
better than eloquence.” ; 
An ingenious penny-a-liner has neatly 
embodied a literary ramour for the newspapers 
in the following paragraph: “On the evening 
of a certain day, near the close of the year 1849, 
a solitary man, closely muffled ina huge cloak, 
will be seen embarking on board a steamer 
bound for America. That man is G. P. R. 
James. 





Mass, 
in ten 








Mrs. Mowatt, says the Boston Tran- 
script, has received a proposition to perform in 
the French language at the Theatre Histo- 
rique, managed by Alex. Dumas, in Paris, 
Mrs. Mowatt is a native of France, though born 
of American parents, and speaks the language 
of the country as fluently as she does English. 








Publishers’ Circular. mr 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WE see by the advertising list of Longman & Co. 
(London), that they have just brought out a second 
edition of “The Christmas Holydays in Rome,’ 
by the Rev. W. Ineranam Kier, D.D. The 
English edition is edited by the Rev. Wm. Sewell, 
A.M., Fellow of Exeter College, and Professor ot 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxtord. 
The concluding part of the new volume of the 
New York Historical Society’s Collections is now 
ready. It may be obtained at Barrierr & Wet- 
Frorp’s, where may also be procured the Historical 
Collections of the New Jersey Society. 
Mr. Purwam’s new announcements are, uniform 
with Layard’s Nineveh, “ The Temples and ‘Tombs 
of Egypt, as illustrative of Scripture History,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks, a work designed to present 
a comprehensive and authentic, yet popular view 
of the manners, customs, arts, architecture, and 
domestic life of the ancient Egyptians —* The 
Crayon Reading Book,” being selections trom the 
writings of Wasumneton Invine.—* The Liberty 
of Rome.” A History by Samvet Extor, Ese. * 
vols. Svo., uniform with Prescott's Historica! 
Works.—* Kaloolah ; or Journeyings to te 
Djébel Kumri; an autobiography of Jonathan 
Romer, edited by W. S. Mayo, M.D.”—A new 
illustrated edition of Pilgrim’s Progress, 0 °° 
issued simultaneously in London and New ne 
with 250 to 300 engravings by the brothers pus ’ 
from original drawings by Harvey. Mr. Putnam 
has also in progress the illustrated Knickerbocker, 
with original designs by Dartey, a companion 
volume to the illustrated Sketch Book. f 
Messrs. Caney & Haarr’s announcements [0° 
the season include a new edition of poeye 
“ New Timon ;” a comprehensive work on “! 





[manufacture of Iron in all its branches,’ with 
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umerous engravings, by Freverick Overman, 
Mining Engineer ; the 8th Vol. of Taers’ Consu- 
late and Empire; Lewes’ Life of Robespierre ; 
Sourney’s Miscellanies, Essays, and Critical Wrie 


ag Lea & Brancnarp will publish early 
this month the long expected work of Lr. Lyncu, 
on the Dead Sea Expedition, in a single 8vo., with 
j tions. 
a Bartiert, Cambridge, announces “A 
Translation of Prometheus and Agamemnon,” by 
Henry Witiiam HERBERT. 
Gorse Virtue, 26 John street, has received 
the May numbers of the Art-Journal and of 
Sharpe's London Magazine. The Diary of Mary 
Powell, and the Shakspeare Characters, by Mrs. 
Clarke, are continued in the latter. The Art- 
Journal has a fine specimen of Constable, an engra- 
ving from the Vernon Gallery. The same pub- 
lishers have also the 3d and 4th parts of Frank 
Fairleigh. ' 
Scorr & Co. have completed the quarterly series 
of their republication of the Reviews, by the issue 
of the North British. It contains articles on 
Morell’s Philosophy, Ragged Schools, the Bona- 
parte family, Layard’s Nineveh, &ce. Blackwood 
for May discusses Colonization, Continental Con- 
servatism ; Austria and Hungary. There is an 
interesting article also on Dr. Wagner’s Ararat and 
the Armenian Highlands. 


Messrs. Srrincer & Tiownsenp have just ready 
Hersert’s “ Fish and Fishing of the United States 
and British Provinces, with elaborate engravings, 
drawn from nature, by the author’—a companion 
to the “ Field Sports.” Also the completion of 
Hauisvrton’s “ Old Judge, or Life in a Colony,” 
several new Historical works, &c. 


Joun Wrey will publish immediately, the new 
work,“ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” by the 
author of “ The Modern Painters.” 


Messrs. Harper announce “ The Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution; or, Illustrations, 
by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Bio- 
graphy, Relies, and Traditions of the War of In- 
pendence.” By B. J. Lossing. With five hundred 
Engravings on Wood, chiefly from Original 
Sketches. ‘To be completed in about fifteen num- 
bers, containing sixty-four large octavo pages 
each, at Twenty-five Cents per number. 

Messrs. Lirrte & Brown are now ready to 
furnish the fourth and improved London edition of 
Macaulay’s History, at the low price of $2 75 per 
volume. 

We would call especial attention to the new 
importations of valuable literary works for sale by 
Bartiert & Wexrorp; a rare collection of His- 
torical Memoirs, Books of Travels, the English 
Classics, Illustrations of Literature, &c. 


A London Catalogue, chronologically arranged, 
of twelve hundred Books and Pamphlets relating 
to America, many of them not noticed by Ame- 
rican Bibliographers, has just appeared, issued by the 
well-known collector and bookseller, John Rus- 
sell Smith. The Catalogue may be procured, and 
books from it ordered, through any of the import- 
ing houses in Broadway. It is priced, and may be 
consulted with advantage by the collectors of 
American Literature. 

Danter, Brxsy, 122 Fulton street, has in press 
“ The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” from the French 
of Victor Cousin, translated, with Notes and an 
introduction, by Jesse Cato Dainel. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM 14TH 
APRIL TO 28TH. 


Alford (H.)—Fonr Lectures on the Influence of the 
Fifth Commandment as the great Moral Principle of Love 
of Country and Obedience to Constituted Authorities. 8vo. 
pp. 74, 1. 28, Gd. Beggs (T.)—An Inquiry into the Extent 
Fe Causes of Juvenile Depravity. 8vo. pp. 192, cl. 5s. 

ryan.—Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. New ed. 
With addition of more than 1300 articles. By George 
py {ilust. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. pp. 964, cl. £228. Chan- 
me (W.E.) Beauties of, with an Essay prefixed. By W. 
ountford. I8mo. pp. 286, cl, 2s.6d. Christian Duties as 
_e conducive to in the Spiritual Life, 

vp. 160, cl. 3s. 6d. Clarke (Jos.)—A Short Sketch 
Joseph Clarke, M. 


D. ; containing Minute Re- 
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ie of his Private Practice, extending over a Series of 
orty-four years ; including 3878 births. By Robert Col- 
lins, M_D. 8vo. pp. 94, cl. 6s. 6d. Clement Lorimer; or, the 
Book with the Iron Clasps. By Angus B. Reach. Illust. by 
G. Croikshank. 8vo. pp. 286, cl. 7s. Coleridge (S. T.)— 
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Just Published in 1 vol. 8vo. in Cloth Binding. 


Price $2. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS: 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 


BY 
RT. REV. F. P. KENRICK, D.D. 


BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 


4 bs new translation of the Four Gospels by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Kenrick, cannot fail to be to clergymen, 
scholars, and the reading public generally, one of the most 
interesting, acceptable, and important publications of the 


day. 

The style is on the basis of the Rheimish version revised ; 
and there are copious notes, critical and explanatory, from 
the Fathers and the best Catholic and Protestant commen- 
tators, 

The erudition and sound judgment displayed through- 
oat, must give the work especial value to those of all de- 
nominations, who wish to study the life of Christ in its 
only authentic records, and to all such it is confidently 
commended. 


Itis published in the best manner, on fine paper and 
clear type for reading, with a Map of Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, forming a handsome library volume. 

EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
151 Fulton street. 


A LETTER vs 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


JOHN FOSTER 


To a Young Minister, on the Duration of 
Future Punishment : 


With an Introduction and Notes, consisting chiefly of 
Extracts from Orthodox Writers, and an 


Earnest Appeal to the American Tract Society 
in regard to the Character of its Publications. 
The above will be ready the first of next week. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. my !2 4t. 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE, 


No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 
COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engravings, 
English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, com- 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. {17 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Washington Irving. 


Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A., 


in the Rocky Mountains and the Far West. 
DIGESTED FROM HIS JOURNAL AND ILLUSTRATED FROM VARIOUS 
OTHER SOURCES. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Author’s Revised Edition. 


Complete in one volume, 12mo., cloth, forming the 10th volume of the new Edition of 
Irving's Works. On the 4th of June. 


The next volume will be 
Oliver Goldsmith: A Biography. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


*,* This volume comprises a new Life of Goldsmith, incorporating the essential facts 
and features of those by Prior and Forster, and enriched from other incidental sources. 
The publisher will also issue a fine Edition, adding the characteristic illustrations of 
Forster's Life and Adventures of Goldsmith, bonetaly geen on wood ; thus form- 
ing an attractive and acceptable volume for the general r. 


This Volume will be followed by 
Mohammed and _ his Successors : 
And by the Spanish Volumes, viz. 

The Conquest of Grenada; 1 vol, 
The Alhambra; 1 vol. 


The Spanish Legends; 1 vol. 


Thus giving a connected Series of Pictures of Mohammedan History. 


Dr. Mayo. 
Kaloolah; 
Or, Journeyings to the Djébel Kamri. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JONATHAN ROMER. 
Edited by W. S. MAYO, M.D. 


Illustrated by DARLEY. 

“Itis by far the most attractive and entertaining book that we have read since the 
days when we were fascinated by the chef d'cuvre of Defoe, or the graceful inveations 
of the Arabian Nights. It is truly an American novel—not wholly American in scenery, 
but American in c eter, and American in sentiment. The style is fresh and vigor- 
ous—the adventures abundant and exciting. We predict for this work a place in the 
front rank of modern romantic literature. 


Rev. Dr. Hawks. 


In one volume octavo, uniform with “ Layard’s Nineveh.” 


The Temples and Tombs of Egypt, 
As lilustrative of Scripture History. 
By FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D., &c., &c. 
With Engravings from the Works of Caampotiion, Rosetti, Witkrnson, and 
others, and Architectural Views of the Principal Temples, é&c. 

*,* This work is designed to present a comprehensive and authentic, and at the same 
time popular view of all that has been brought to light by modern travellers, illustrative 
of the manners and customs, arts, architecture, and domestic life of the ancient Egyp- 
tians—with reference to other ancient remains in the “ Old and New Worlds.” 














Irving —The Crayon Reading Book. 
Comprising Selections from the various Writings of 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


PREPARED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
One volume 12mo. 





Eliot—Roman Liberty. A History. 


By SAMUEL ELIOT, Esa. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. uniform with Prescott’s Historical Works. 
WITH TWELVE LINE ENGRAVINGS EXECUTED IN ROME. 


Prof. Hows.—The Practical Elocutionist. 
For Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. 


By J. W. 8. HOWS, 
Professor of Elocution in Columbia College. 


Mrs. Tthill—-abcens- Ge Life: the Merchant. 
AND NEW WORKS BY 


Professor Gray, Professor Dana, and others. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 
155 BROADWAY. 
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[June Q, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
JOHN WILEY 


Has in Press and will Publish shortly : 





On Saturday, June the 24, 
OUTLINES OF A NEW THEORY OF DISEASE 
Applied to Hydropathy, showing that Water is the only true 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE ERRORS COMMITTED IN THE PRacticy 
OF HYDROPATHY; NOTES ON THE 
CURE OF CHOLERA 
By Cold Water ; and a Critique on Priessnitz’s Mode of Treatment 
Intended for Popular Use. . 
By H. FRANCKE. Transzarep sy Barr. 
16mo., cloth. 


I. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, 
AUTHOR OF *‘‘MODERN PAINTERS.’’ 
With Lilustrations, drawn and Etched by the Author. 
Uunap. I. The Lamp of Sacrifice. Cuap. V. The Lamp of Life. 
« Il. The Lamp of Truth. “VIL. The Lamp of Memory. 


* il. The Lamp of Power. “ VIL. The Lamp of Obedience. 
“ IV. The Lamp of Beauty. 
With Notes. Complete in one volume, 12mo., with Plates. 


ul. 
Dr. Edward Johnson’s New Work. 
THE DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY. 
WITH FIFTEEN ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF IMPORTANT sUBJECTs. 


Iv. 
DR. SHEW’S HYDROPATHY. 
A New Edition. 


eee 


JOHN WILEY has lately Published, 


DAHCOTAH; 
Or, Life and Legends of the Sioux, around Fort Snelling. 
By Mrs. MARY EASTMAN. 
WITH PREFACE BY MRS. C, W. KIRKLAND. 
Illustrated with Tinted —_— —— Drawings by Captain Eastman. 


“ Mrs. Exustman, the wife of Captain Eastman of the United States Army, the writer 
of this a le and striking volume, possessed uncommon facilities for acquiring an 
intimate wiedge of the character and customs of the once powerful tribe of the 
Sioux. One principal object of her book is to create sympathy for the Indian tribes 
which are melting away like the snow on their mountains, while no adequate means 
are employed to enlighten their moral darkness, mitigate their suffering, reclaim them 
from their vicious habits, and elevate their moral, tual, and politica! condition.” 





No. L, Iliustrated with two fine Wood Engravings, designed by H. K. Browne, and 
Engraved in the first Style, in 12mo. 


Uniform with “ and Son,” &c. 
Now issued from the Early Sheets of the London Edition. Price 12} cents. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW WORK: 
THE COPPERFIELD SURVEY OF THE WORLD AS 
IT ROLLED: 


The Persona! History, Adventures, Experience, and Observations of Davin Coprrrriito, 
The Younger, of Biunderstone Rookery (which he never meant to be 
Published on any Account). 
The Authorized Edition. 


THE HILL DIFFICULTY, 
And some Experiences of Life in the Plains of Ease. 
By AND OTHER MISCELLANIES, 


Rev. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 

Part —ALLEGORICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 
2.—DESCRIPTIVE AND MEDITATIVE. 
3.—CRITICAL AND SPECULATIVE, 


In one volume, 12mo. with Portrait of the Author, $1. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


FOR MAY, $1. 
TUPPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 16mo. Edition, with 
Portrait, $1. 
TUPPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 24mo. 75 cts. gilt, 31. 


TUPPER’S POETICAL WORKS, without the Proverbial 
Philosophy. Cloth, 374 cts. ; or Portrait, cloth gilt, 624 cts. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
REVISED 


By THOMAS BOWDLER,F.R.S. 


Wherein all thuse Words and Expressions which cannot with be read aloud 





in a Family, are omitted. 8vo. cloth, $3 
je2 It Published by JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 
82 Cliff Street, New York, 


HAVE IN PREPARATION, AND WILL SHORTLY ISSUE, 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION: 


ILLUSTRATIONS, BY PEN AND PENCIL, OF THE HISTORY, SCENERY, BIOGRAPHY, RELICS, 
AND TRADITIONS OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


BY B. J. LOSSING. 
With Five Hundred Engravings on Wood, chiefly from Original Sketches. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT FIFTEEN NUMBERS, CONTAINING SIXTY-FOUR LARGE OCTAVO PAGES EACH, AT 25 CENTS PER NUMBER. 


Tats elegant work will be a pictorial and descriptive record of a journey to all the most important historical localities of the American Revolution, 
performed during the years 1848 and 1849. Its plan is unique and attractive, embracing the characteristics of a book of travel and a history. The author 
has visited the places described and illustrated, and sketched the natural scenery ; relics of the past, such as head-quarters of officers still standing, interior 
views of remarkable buildings, and remains of fortifications ; many interesting relics preserved in historical societies and elsewhere ; and everything of 
interest which fell in his way connected directly or indirectly with the events in question. These will all be portrayed and described as he found them. 
In addition to these sketches, will be given plans of all the battles, exhibiting the relative positions of the opposing troops in action ; portraits of persons, 
American and foreign, who were distinguished actors in those scenes, as well as of individuals still living who were engaged in the war; fac-similes of 
autograph names, medals, and documents ; plans of fortifications, &c. 


He has gathered up details of local events from the lips of those who were participators therein, or from their children, and in many ways has rescued 
from utter oblivion much which, in a few years, would have been irrecoverably lost. To obtain materials for his work, the author has travelled more 
than seven thousand miles—from Quebec on the north, to Savannah on the south—and has made nearly four hundred original drawings. 


Although the work will contain a complete history of our Revolution, from the general union of the Anglo-American colonies against the French, 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitution and the inauguration of Washington, it will not be merely a history. The incidents of his journey, descriptions 
of the scenery, sketches of character, and other material, which make up an attractive book of travel, will be mingled with the graver details of history. 
It will thus present a History of the American Revolution in the most pleasing form, continually alternating between the light reading of a traveller's 
“ notes by the way,” and the solid records of the buried past. A full Chronological Table and Index will render the work exceedingly interesting and 
useful to the student of history, while the agreeable variety presented in its pages, illustrated truthfully by the pencil of the author himself, will make it 
attractive to every class of readers. Great care has been taken, both in the delineation of objects, and in the preparation of the historical portions, to 
insure accuracy, so that, in every particular, the work may be relied on. ‘I'he engravings will all be executed under the immediate supervision of the 
author, in the finest style of the Art; and the whole work will be brought out, in typographical beauty, equal to anything of the kind ever printed 
in America. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


Egntents. 
FIRST DIVISION. SECOND DIVISION. 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS. THE STEAM ENGINE. 


S 
LIGHT-HOUSES. ; THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
GUNPOWDER AND GUN-COTTON. é STEAM NAVIGATION. 
CLOCKS. $ THE RAILWAY. 
PRINTING. 8 GAS-LIGHT. 
THE THERMOMETER. : THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
THE BAROMETER. ; 
THE TELESCOPE. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 
12mo. muslin, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


__ “ A cleverly compiled, compact little book, beginning with the Mariner’s Compass, and ending with the Electric Telegraph ; ornamented prettily 


with woodcuts of attractive scenes and incidents connected with the various discoveries, and altogether a very well designed and well-executed _ of 
the in- 


teading for the young. The descriptions are intelligible and plain ; there is no attempt to go beyond the simplest and most interesting aspects 0 

Yentions detailed, and the spirit is earnest and hopeful as befits a writer with such an audience before him. Such a record may take its place on the play- 
room shelves beside the Arabian Nights or the Tales of the Genii, for there is nothing more wonderful in those enchanting romances than may be found 
i this grave little piece of history.”—-London Examiner. 

_ _“ This is a capital little book, capitally illustrated by woodcuts, in the style the publishers have carried to so useful as well as eye-pleasing an effect, 
in their instructive publications. The compass, gunpowder, gun-cotton, printing, gas, steam, electricity, time and weather gauges, and all the other most 
remarkable elements which guide and rule the world in our age, are well explained and described. Youth cannot acquire more desirable knowledge. 
The author is not of the nil admirari order; but he, like every other thinking man, must observe Wonders advancing, even whilst his wonders are being 
ae) and truly does he confess, that all we now know may be turned into élighting reference by some new discovery yet more astonishing than all 

t has yet been done.”—Literary Gazette. 
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Wharton’s U. S. State Trials. 


CAREY & HART, 


CHESTNUT STREEYr, PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Published, 


STATE TRIALS 


or THE 


UNITED STATES. 
WITH REFERENCES, HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 
By FRANCIS WHARTON. 


Author of “ A Treatise on American Criminal Law,” ete. 
In One large Volume 8vo., 728 pages. 


Printed on fine paper with clear Type, price, $4 50 cloth 
gilt; and $5 leund. 


“ In these ‘ State Trials’ he has given to professional 
men a work which is evidently the result of laborious and 
enlightened research. It contains a vast amount of valu- 
able information, drawn from the most authentic sources, 
carefully digested and arranged, and conveyed in clear, 
perspicuous, nervous language. The service which he 
thus renders hie profession is, however, but slight, in 
comparison with that which he confers upon the public at 
large. He has furnished a law book which can be read 
with interest. One of the most fertile fields of American 
history, he has cleared of the rabbish and brambles which 
made everybody avoid it except the few whose business 
forced them into it. No portion of the history of our 
country is so important and interesting, and yet none has 
been so little understood by unprofessional men, as that of 
the Administrations of Washington and the elder Adams.’ 


“Mr. Wharton's descriptions are vivid and life-like ; 
his reasoning is cogent and conclusive. The just appre- 
ciation of motives and lively delineations of character 
that appear in the numerous biographical sketches which 
he has given of varions distinguished men in illustration 
of the texts, are especially valuable, and afford material 
assistence to the reader in forming a correct idea of the 
events and actors of the olden time of our Republic.”"— 
American Courier. 


“His style is bold and familiar, perhaps too much so 
were it intended merely as a report of adjudged cases ; 
but as a work for the general reader as well as the law- 
yer, its spirited and lively diction cannot fail to have an 
attention which would be wanting were it more labored 
and formal. * * * * We have already given suffi- 
cient extracts to show the vigor of thought and manly 
tone displayed in this work.” —Legal Intelligencer. 


“ The preliminary notes of this volume are written with 
unusual spirit and freedom—a freedom, indeed, for which 
it would be difficult to find a puralie!. 

“The labors of Mr. Wharton manifest an enlarged 
knowledge of the history of our early administrations, 
and his annotations are full of interest. 

“ Mr. Wharton's work will secure readers, for it pos- 
sesses every claim, in originality, sprightiiness, and cou- 
rage, to popularity.”"—Datly News. 


“The author deserves high credit for having collected 
these materials; for having illustrated each case with ac- 
counts taken from newspapers and letters of the period, 
and for having arranged each in such a form as to make it 
intelligible and interesting to any reader. The labor and 
research necessary in compiling such a mass of facts from 
various sources, must have been very great, but we see 
that it has been cheerfully and ree performed. The 
buok is now before the public; a useful reference for the 
bench and bar, a valuxble text-book for the student, and, 
in all respects, an important contribution to American 
historical literature.”— Evening Bulletin. 


* We must do Mr. Wharton the justice to say that he 
has pursued his task, not only with industry and ability, 
but with discrimination and bold We it it 
as well to the politician as to the lawyer—to the states- 
man as well as to the mechanic."’— Pennsylvanian. 





“ Every contribution to the historical! records of the 
early period of our government must be warmly wel- 
comed; and this work, which goes over a hitherto un- 
occupied ground, will be deemed a most valuable addition 
to our national literature. 


“The author has chosen a period, fruitful beyond all 
others, in interesting incidents. The firet workings of an 
experimental government, in the hands of a people en- 
feebled by war, yet boldly venturing upon the perilous sea 
of — icanism, afford matter for a most interesting 
work. 


“ Mr. Wharton brings to the task he has undertaken, 
a degree of laborious investigation, such as gives an as- 
surance that he will perform it emognt . The poli- 
tics and politicians of the time are skete ed. vigorously in 
the preliminary notes, many facts being stated, and inci- 
dents revealed, that have escaped from the memory of most 
persons." je2tf 


Mitchell's Intermediate or 
Geography. 


A System of Modern Geography, 


Comprising a Description of the Present State of the 
pee orid, and its Five Great Divisions, 


AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND 
OCEANICA. 


With their several Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, 
&c. Illustrated by 


FORTY COLORED MAPS, 
And Numerous Woodcut Engravings. 


Designed for the Instruction of Youth in Schools and 
Families. 


“ Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., have just issued a new 
work by Mitchell, the distinguished Rages, called 
‘ Mitchell's Intermediate, or Secondary Geography.’ It 
forms a quarto volume of 80 pages, and contains, inter- 
spersed in their appropriate places, no less than Forty 

aps, colored by hand, with reading matter—not common 
coarse woodcut maps, but copper engravings, having all 
the sharpness, clearness, and legibility, of the best steel 
plates—and some hundreds of woodcuts, of which some of 
the larger ones, from designs of Billings, are very beauti- 
ful. As a book of instructioa, this Geography will be a 
favorite among teachers. 

“ Mr. Mitchell's method of imparting instructions is un- 
rivalled for clearness and force. Everything is adapted to 
the capacity of the youthful mind, and no child can go 
through this volume without acquiring a knowledge of 
geography adapted to the practical purposes of life. ‘This 
work will bear comparison with the most popular of its 
rivals.”"—North American. 





“ We are particularly struck with the general views at 
the close of the work, in which the author has contrived 
to condense in a tabular form an immense amount of ge- 
neral information respecting the Physical Geography and 
present state of the world.” —/nguirer. 


By the same Publishers. 


Mitchell's Primary Geography, 
Illustrated by 120 Engravings, 
AND FOURTEEN 





COLORED MAPS. 
New Edition. 


ALSO 


Mitchell's School Geography, 


ILLUSTRATED BY - 
AN ATLAS OF TWENTY-EIGHT MAPS. 
Drawn and engraved to accompany the work. 
Vew Edition. 

Published and for sale by 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & Co.; 
253 Market Street, Paitape.puta. 
je2 4t And for Sale by Booksellers generally. 





ILD WESTERN SCENES.—This day published 
by GRIGG, ELLIOT’ & CO., No. 14 North 
FOURTH street. 


Wild Western Scenes, a Narrative of Adventures in 
the Western Wilderness. The nearest and best Cali- 
fornia; wherein the exploits of Daniel Boone, the great 
American Pioneer. are particularly described ; Wolf Hunts, 
Fishing and Fowling Adventures, Eucounters with Ser- 

nts, ete. By Luke Shortfield. author of the Western 

erchant. Illustrated, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Also lately published-- 


The Western Merchant. a Narrative containing useful 
Instruction for the Western Man of Business, who makes 
his purchases in the East; also Information for the 
Eastern Man, whose customers are in the West; likewise 
Hints for those who design Emigrating to the West, de- 
duced from actual Experience. By Luke Shortfield, a 
Western Merchant. 1 vol. 12mo. je22t 





Parian Art-Manufactures, 





Just received per Steamer Caledonia, 


SEVERAL new specimens of the above chaste and 
elegant articles, to which the attention of persons of 
taste is invited. Those who have not seen any of these 
productions, can form no idea of the beauty and perfection 
to which this branch of Art has been brought under the 
direction of “ Felix Summerly.” 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
je2if 





497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


WORLD. 
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AMERICAN History. 


— AMERICANA.—A Catalogue of 1200 

Books and Pamphlets relating to America—ineluding 
many unnoticed by American Bibliographers—now o, sale 
by Jonn Russext Sairu, 4 Old Compton street, London. 
Catalogues may be had gratis of the following Booksel. 
lers in New York: Messrs. Putnam, Wiley, Bartlett & 
Welford, and Appleton. To prevent disappointment to 
American collectors, this Catalogue is issued first in Aine. 
rica—not an article will be sold till after the arrival of the 
two first steamers which may sail, after the issue in Aine. 
rica! Orders must contain a reference for payment in 
London! 








je2le 





Grimshawe’s Cowper. 


The Works of William Cowper, 


HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND POEMs. 


Now first completed by the introduction of Cowper's 
Private Correspondence. 


Edited by Rev. T.S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M.F.S.A. 


With IMlustrations. One volume, royal 8vo. 93. 


“ We feel sure that a careful study of Cowper's Letters 
would not only elevate the standard of familiar corros. 
pondence, but would more than repay, by the intellectya| 
pleasure it would afford, the time expended upon it. Hi. 
accurate estimate of the concerns of life, the delicate vein 
of sentiment running through his briefest and most playsu| 
effusions, his chastened wit and humor, his classic taste 
and the peaceful tone of resignation echoed fiom his heart 
in his most melancholy hours, constitute a charm that 
cannot fail to delight and win the reader who makes 
Cowper his companion, and move him to emulate so pure 
an example. Without imposing the monotony and dry- 
ness of scholastic study, the perusal of Cowper's Letters 
will disciplize the mind and create a love for purity and 
beauty, and simplicity—which is the chiefest benuty—oj 
diction, suchras no other modern writer, in our judgment, 
could awaken. Aguin, therofore, we commend, the study 
of Cowper to the reader—to onr younger friend « especii||y 
—as calculated to elevate and purify their standard of 
composition." — Commercial Advertiser. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
je af 285 Broadway. 


To Editors and Publishers, 


Am Subscribers are Agents for all Popular Weekly, 
Monthly, and Quarterly Publications of the day, and 
will act as Agents for others, if addressed at Prrers- 
Buren, N. Y. 
We take half pay in Books, Magazines, &c. 
Wma. R. SCRIVEN & CO., 
je tf Petersburgh, N.Y. 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 264.—124 Cents— 
Contents. 1. Royal Society—Robert Boyle, British 
uarterly Review. 2. An Episode in the History of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, Fraser's Magazine. 3. An Ad- 
venture in a Cemetery, Tuait’s Magazine. 4. Music of 
the Wild, Chambers's Journal. 5. Metaphysics of Party. 
Chambers’s Journal. Porrry.—Evening Solace; Rash 
Opinions; The Life of the Sea; Ben and Loch Lomond. 
Sort Articues.-—Six Days shalt thou Labor. 
Published Weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by 


je2 £. LITTELL & CO., 
t 


~ To Publishers and Printers. | 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London. 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 


86 Broadway, N. Y.., 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


4% Subscriber respectfally invites the attention of the 
Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite their attention to Oram's Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gainins 
favor aud is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 

















Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my 12 tf PHILADELPEIA. 
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A Supplement to Bowdon Catalogue of Books, 


- 


THE LITERARY WOR 
eee 


LD. 





NOW READY, 


In 8vo., price 108., cloth lettered, 


EDITION DATED 1846. 





1846—49. 


Containing all the New Works, also the New Editions altered in Size, Price, &c., from the year 1846 to the present time. 


With their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 


All the Works published in Series, such as Boun’s Stanparp Lisrary ; Caristian’s (Tue) Famity Lisrary ; Lisrary of Anoro-Carnonic 
Tueo.osy; Laprary or Uservt Knowreper; Larpwner’s Cyctorxpia; Murray’s Corona, and Home Lisrary; Murray’s Famuy Lrprary ; 
Sacrep Crassics ; Senect Curistian Avruors, &c., &c., are arranged, for the first time, in the Supplement under the Author's Name or Subject in the 
regular Alphabet. By this plan the difficulty of ascertaining in which Series a particular work is to be found is remedied by its being twice Catalogued. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX OF THE NEW BOOKS, 


Published during the years 1846—49, uniform with the “ Brstiorneca Lonprnensts ;” forming a complete Guide to the Literature of Great Britain, 


The Supplement also contains a 


from 1814 to 1849 inclusive. 





THE LONDON CATALOCUE CF BOCKS COMPLETE TO 1549, 


BEING THE CATALOGUE AND SUPPLEMENT BOUND IN ONE VOLUME. 


je2lt 


Loxvox: THOMAS HODGSON, Parernoster Row, and sold by all Booksellers in the Unrrep Srares. 





Baldwin’s Universal Pronouncing 
Gazetteer, 


NEW EDITION, WITH LARGE ADDITIONS. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER : 


CONTAINING 


Topographical, Statistical, and other Information, of all 
the nore Important Places in the known World, 
from the most recent and authentic Sources. 


By THOMAS BALDWIN, 
ASSISTED BY SEVERAL OTHER GENTLEMEN. 


To which is added 
AN APPENDIX, containing more than Ten Thousand 
additional Names, chiefly of the smal! Towns and 
Villages, etc., of the U. States and Mexico. 

Eighth Edition, with a Supplement, giving the Pronancia- 
tiou of near Two Thousand Names, besides those pro- 
nounced in the original Work, forming in itself a complete 
Vocabulary of Geographical Pronunciation. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. my26 3t 


«The Good Shepherd,” 


DRAWN ON STONE BY THE LATE THOS. COLE. 
And Printed in Tints by Sarony & Major. 








DEDICATED TO THE ARTISTS OF A} CRICA. 





E above beantifal Print is now published. The 
size is 164 by 11 inches high, and price to Subscribers, 
Two Doutars each; as only a limited number can be 
Printed, those desiring copies should send in their names 


immediately. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Publisher, 
my26 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


HE SOUTHERN METHODIST PULPIT.—Monthly 
—Onioinat :—384 Pages in the Volume. Only One 








Dottar.—We leave to invite attention to the follow- 
ing features :—1. At least X11 — Sermons are given 
in the course of the year. are by Methodist 


Preachers of the various Southern Conferences. 2. At 
least X11 Portraits, of distinguished Ministers now living 
atthe South. These will be superior woodcuts. 3. Pen 
and Ink Sketches, of distinguished Preachers, containing 
pomaphical and descriptive matter, anecdotes, &c. 4. 
eligions and Literary Intell and Essays on sub- 
Jects of interest to Southern Methodists, will enhance the 
hap of the work. 5. The whole volume is completed 
n twelve numbers, each ng 32 octavo pages a 
Tale yoovered. The Second Volume will begin with the 
umber. The work is recommended by the wey 
on Periodicals, and eight of the Conferences of t 
urch. Terms: Only $layear! But invariably in ad- 
fins, We must not be to deviate i 


Post-paid. A 
my 12 


CHARLES F. DEEMS, 
Newbern, N.C. 
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PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. | WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS 


1468 pp. Price $3 75. 

iu~ Lexicon having been re-written and greatly en- 

larged and improved by the addition of nearly fifty 
per cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one 
of the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the 
Greek Language ; and is pronounced by competent teach- 
ers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States than any other Greek 
Lexicon. 

Among its excellences are the following :— 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, ete. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions; the jaw terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and 
Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of ano- 
malous nouns, verbs, ete. 


5. Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particular | 


class of Greek authors. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 

This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

The best extant for Colleges and Schools.— Prof. Robin- 
son, New York. 


| 


| 


Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen. | 


—Literary World. 
Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO, No. 16 Water st., 
myl2it Boston. 


~NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
FOR 
Juvenile Choirs, Floral, and other Concerts, 
Common Schools, &e. 


JUVENILE ORATORIOS ; 


COMPRISING 


The Festival of the Rose, the Indian Summer, 
and the Children of Jerusalem. 
By J. C. Jounson, 


Conductor of the Original Floral Concerts. 
HE Oratorios or Cantatas contained in this work, 
have each been performed, under the direction of the 
Author, before audiences sufficiently numerous to fill, 
several times, the largest hall in Boston, where they have 
been received with great favor. Most of the songs are now 
for the first time published, and contain many fine melo- 
dies from the great masters, simplified, arranged in an at- 
tractive form, and adapted to appropriate words, Care 
has been taken not to insert one, which has not been 
tried and proved to be pleasing. 
TO TEACHERS. 

The Songs which, performed in a certain order, make 
the Oratorios, form of themselves a Collection for use in 
Common Schools, inferior to none that have appeared ; 
and they are respectfully recommended to all who give 


nd | iastraction in Schools or Seminaries 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., 
my 12 5t o. 16 Water Street, Boston. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 








112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 





T al al 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

April, 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. 
Engraved on Steel by H.S. Sapp, from an Original Picture 
by T. H. Marteson, painted expressly tor the Publisher. 
Size of the Plate 22 by 28 inches, printed on 
Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches 
A Descriptive Key will accompany each 
Impression. 


Subscriptions respectfully solicited. Copies will be fur- 
nished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they 


can be printed, great care and time being requisite to pro- 
duce fine impressions. 


Proofs, $3 each—The first 100 Proofs, printed on India 
Paper, $5 cach. 
Just Published by JOHN NEALE, 
my5 tf 56 Carmine street, New York. 





The Dresden Gallery. 
SUBSCRIBER'S COPY OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 
Work, fine impressions,—for sale by 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 


497 Broudway, 
“ Art-Union Building. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
“ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 
at their elbows. And while you are aboutit, get the best ; 
that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save 
the amount from off your back, to put it into your head.” 
—Phrenolog. Journal 

Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language.—London Morning Chronicle. 

This volume must find its way into all our public and 
good private libraries, for it provides the English student 
with a mass of the most valuable information, which he 
would in vain seek for elsewhere.— London Literary Gaz. 

The very large and increasing demand for this work, 
affords the best possible evidence to the publishers that itis 
highly “‘acceptable to the great body of the American 
people.” 

Containin, 


my26 tf 





three times the amount of matter of any 


other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any 


Abridgment of this work. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
28 4teow 


and for sale by all Booksellers. a 








R CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
e has established himself fur the practice of his Pro- 


fession in New York, No. tt Wall street. 


Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, ae and Ornamental Buildings of every kind. 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the moh oer embracing hed 
improvements of arra tand construction, 
for transmission b moll with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a personal — 
ence are not to be had. 3m 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun STREET, coRNER OF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY with ELasTicITy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 


‘or Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A COMPLETE TEXT BOOK 
Chemical Analysis, 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE. 
By HENRY M. NOAD, 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. George's Hospital, &c., &c. 
With Additions and I!lustrations 
By CAMPBELL MORFIT, 
Practical and Analytic Chemist. 
Extract from the Preface. 


This work was prepared by the Author as one ofa 
series of Chemical Treatises for the “ London Library of 
Useful Knowledge.” The care and fidelity with which 
he performed his laborious task left little more to be done 
by the Editor than to make such additions as are called 
for by the latest investigations in Chemical Analysis. 
These have been supplied, and the work is now presented 
asacomplete manual, both of Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Analysis in organic and inorganic Chemistry, in all 
their details. 


Price in cloth, $2 ; in sheep, $2 25. 


In 1 vol. 


A DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SCIENCE—Biography, 
Bibliography, and Medical Terminology. By Chapin 
A. Harris, M.D., D.D.8., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Dental Surgery in the Baltimore College 
of Dental Surgery, author of the “ Principles and Prac- 
tice of Dental Surgery,”’ &c. 


In one vol. royal octavo. 





Recently Published. 


MORFITS CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
Manipulations, with 423 Illustrations. Price in cloth, 
$2 ; in sheep, $2 25. 


PROF. SIMPSON ON THE USE OF ETHER AND 
Chlorofurm in Surgery, Midwifery, &c. Price $1 25. 


BULL ON THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
Children in Health and Disease. Price 75cts. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


my 19 tf PHILADELPHIA. 





Electricity. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elements of Chemistry and 
Electricity. 


IN TWO PARTS, 
Designed for Schools and Academies. 


Part I. Embraces Cuemistry, with practical experiments. 
Numerous I)lustrations. By B. D, Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Pat. IL. Contains a complete Treatise upon Etecrriciry. 
By Alexander Bain The whole forming the fourth vo- 
lume of Chambers’s Educational Course. Edited by D. 
M. Reed, M.D., LL.D. 


Elements of Geology. 


By DAVID PAGE. 

This work has been prepared with great care, and is re- 
garded to be the best treatise for schools that has been pub- 
lished. It forms the Seventh Volume of Chambers’s Edu- 
cational Course. Edited by Dr. Keese. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
51 Joho street. 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Saoscribers would cal! the attentfon of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greca Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The tullowing are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
ue, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Sophocles, pides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
Also a Miacellaneons Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

Rae HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 

t 
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44 North Fourth st., Philad. 
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GREAT NATIONAL Work. 
VIEWS 

MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY 


United States of America. 


Drawn from Nature by A. Kollner. 
EXECUTED IN PARIS BY DEROY, 


JUST PUBLISHED! ! 
Nos. 2 and 3, 
Containing the following interesting Views - 
GENERAL VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA. 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, Do. 
GIRARD COLLEGE, Do. 
LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, Do. 


STATE HOUSE, Do. 

U.S. CUSTOM HOUSE, Do. 
FAIRMOUNT WATERWORKS, Do. 

RESIDENCE OF WASHINGTON, MOUNT VERNON 
TOMB OF WASHINGTON, Do. 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA 
THE RAPIDS—NIAGARA FALLS. 

In presenting such a work to the public, the Publishers 
beg leave confidently to state that it will be found far su- 
perior to any publication of a similar nature that has here- 
tofore been offered either in this country or abroad. The 
views will be faithful transcripts of actual scenes in the 
most interesting portions of the country. Couiprising 

ITS CITIES, MONUMENTS, RIVERS, LAKES, 
AND WATERING PLACES. 

The work is published in a style of the utinost |uyury 
and elegance, and equals in every respect the superbly 
illustrated publications of the London and Paris presses. 

It will be issued in Numbers containing six plates each, 
printed on tinted paper, small folio size, or colored in th: 
most beautiful styles in Paris after the original drawings. 
For each Number of 6 plates, on tinted paper, $2 
For each number of 6 plates, colored after the 

original drawings, $5. 

Booksellers and Printsellers throughout the United 
States, will please forward their orders to 

GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
mny19 tf 





Historical Geography of the Bible. 
E. H. BUTLER & 00, 


No. 23 Minor Street, Puiapevruia, 
Have just Published 


An Historical Geography of the 
Bible. 


By Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, DD. | 
Illustrated by Maps from the latest ani best Authorities 0! 
various Countries mentioned in the Scriptures. 
With Questions adapting it to Schools, Bible Clxsses, 
and Sunday Schools. 
Y this work the reader is assisted to study in connex 
ion the History and Geography of the Bible: both o! 
which are, by this means, made more interesting end 
instructive. This is, indeed, the only way to interest the 
young in the study of Sacred Geography. It is a book for 
Sanday Schools, Bible Classes, High Schools. Academies. 
and Colleges, as well as for parents and instructors, anc 
all who would read with intelligent interest the Sacred 
Scriptures. my 19 3t 





A CARD. ; 
_ To Strangers Visiting the City of New Yort. 
Ww. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No, 203 Broadway), where , 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department ° 
literature, including the most Popular New Pabticntne. 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fae ™ 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, ' 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equ", 
if not superior to Paintings. 


LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 


Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his ent” 
business upon liberal terins. 

Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the " 
transacting business on his own account at his store. 


rivilege of 
P 24it 














No. 122.] 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 Barclay st., Astor House. 
HAS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 


EXCELLENT BOOKS. 


E (E.)—Gothisches Glossar, mit einer Vorrede 
ony Crem. Magdeburg, 1848, half russia bind- 
ing, $7 50. 
WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


__— Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 


KOERIGSFELD, Iateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


MAGER, die Philosophie der Wissenschaften als Propii- 
deutik und Hodegetik. Zirich, 1846, 2 vols. paper cover, 
$4 25. 


FURST (DR. J.)—Bibliotheca f mmm bibliographisches 
Handbuch der gesammten Judischen Literatur und 
Schriften iiber Juden und Judentham. Leipzig, 1849, 
paper cover, $3 50. 

THOLUCK (A.)—Disputatio christologica. Halle, 1848. 
31 cts. 

PALMER.—Evangelische Casualreden. Stuttgart, 1848, 2 
vols. half calf, $4 75. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 25. 

ZSCHOKKE, Stunden der Andacht zur Beférderung 
wahren Christenthums und hauslicher Gottesverehrung, 
Aarau, 1846, 26th edition, 8 vols. whole morocco, gilt 
edge, $9. 

(The same title as above) 25th edition, 2 vols. large 
8vo. whole morocco, gi't edge, $5. 


BURMEISTER Geschichte der Schépfung. Eine Darstel- 
jung des Entwicklungsganges der Erde und ihre Bewoh- 
ner. Leipzig, 1848, 3d ed. paper cover, $3 25. 


KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 

Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 

quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. my 19 tf 


ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 

no preparation, and is applicable alike to Wood, 
Metal, Stone, Marble, Ivory, Slate, Glass, China, and 
Earthenware, Paper, Pasteboard, Plaster Models, &c. 
Price 6d. and 1s. per bottle. 


Sold wholesale and for exportation by CROSBY & 


CO., 81 High Holborn, Lonpon, or JOHN WILEY, 
New York 











Among the numerous testimonials to the merits of 
ae 8 Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 


“ Thave examined Robinson's Liquid Cement, and I 
hereby certify that it is capable of glueing together wood, 
stone, stoneware, metals, and other solids, in a strong and 
durable manner, and that, being impervious to water, it is 
not liable to be affected by moisture or rain. 


“ANDREW URE, A.M., F.R.S: Prof. of Chemistry. 


‘ proms 24 Bloomsbury Square, March 3d, 1849.” 
a 


CROSBY’S GREEK COURSE. 
A GRAMMAR 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 


GREEK LESSONS; Consisting of selections from Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, with directions for the study of the 
Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from 

English into Greek, and a Vocabulary. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; 
With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 
12mo. pp. 288. 
GREEK TABLES, 
For the Use of Students. 
12mo. pp. 84. 


The above works are b Atpuevs Crossy, Professor of 
the Greek Language and ture in Dartmouth College. 








Published and for sale on favorable terms 


by 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. . my 12 6t 
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Lyneh’s Dead Sea Expedition. | 


~~ 


NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES’ EXPEDITION 


TO THE RIVER JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA- 
By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., 


Commander of the Expedition. 





In one large and beautiful octavo volume, of over five hundred pages. 


With Maps and Numerous Illustrations, executed on Wood in the handsomest Style. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MAPS. 
Sketch Map of the River Jordan, 
Sketch Map of the Dead Sea. 
Cwentp-cight Plates. 
}A Ta’amirah. 
Mistafa the Cook. 


bon a large scale from accurate surveys. 


Source of the Jordan. 
Camp on the River Belus. 


“Akil Aga. Masada. 

Sherif of Mecca. Christian Arabs of Kerak. 
Caravan of the Expedition. Sheikh of Mezra’a. 
Tiberias. Wady Mojeb. 

Ruined Bridge of Semakh. Greek Archbishop. 
Jum’ah. Tomb of Absalom. 


View of the Jordan. 


Sherif Massa’d, Emir Nassir, and Beni Sukr 
Sheikh. 


Pilgrims Bathing in the Jordan. 
Shore of the Dead Sea. 

Ain Jidy. 

Pillar of Salt. 


Garden of Gethsemane. 

Tombs in the Valley of Jehosaphat. 
Greek Priest at Nazareth. 

Fountain of Nazareth. 

Great Sheikh of the ’Anazeh Tribes. 
Baalbec. 





Contents. 

Crarter I.—Introduction. II.—From New York to Port Mahon. III.—From Port Mahon to 
Smyrna. IV.—From Smyrna to Constantinople. V. Constantinople and Voyage to Syria. VI.— 
From Beirit to departure from St. Jean D’ Acre. §VII—From St Jean D’Acre to departure from 
the Sea of Galilee. VIII.—From the Sea of Galilee to the Falls of Bak’ah. IX.—From the Falls 
of Buk’ah to the Fourth Camping Place on the Jordan. X.—From the Fourth Camp on the Jordan 
to the Ford of Scké. XI.—From the Ford of Scka to Pilgrim’s Ford. XII.—From Pilgrim’s 
Ford to First Camp on the Dead Sea. XIII.—From Ain El Feshkhah to Ain Judy (Engaddi). 
XIV.—Expedition around the Southern Sea. XV.—Excursion to Masada. «VI.—From Camp to 
the Capital of Moab. XVII.—Cruise along the Arabian Shore. XVIII.—From the Outlet of the 
Hot Springs of Callirhoe to Ain Turabeh. XIX.—From the Dead Sea to the Convent of Mar Saba. 
XX.—From Mar Saba to Jerusalem. XXI—Jerusalem. XXII—From Jerusalem to Jaffa. 
XXIII. —From Jaffa to Nazareth. XXIV.—From Nazareth to the Source of the Jordan. XXV.— 
From the Source of the Jordan to Damascus, Ba’albeck, Beirdt, and Home. 


From this summary of the Contents it will be seen that the Expedition explored all the most in- 
teresting spots of the Holy Land. They were examined with great care, especially those of which 
there is little or no authentic information ; and the results will be found embodied in this volume. 
As the official aceount of an expedition which has attracted no small share of public attention, it has 
much interest for the general reader, while to the biblical student it will be necessary for the proper un- 
derstanding of the Geography of the Holy Land. As a work of art, too, it merits attention ; neither 
care nor expense has been spared to render it worthy its national character. It is printed on large 
type and fine paper ; the illustrations are very numerous, presenting the most interesting poimts con- 
nected with the Expedition, and have been engraved in the best style of the art, while the execution of 
the whole may confidently be presented as equal, if not superior to any original work of the kind as 
yet attempted in this country. 

To be published on the Seventh of June, by 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
je2 2t PHILADELPHIA. 
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HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


PD DAP DLA DADs nnn" 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COQO., 


HAVE IN PREPARATION, 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE 


INVASION OF JULIUS CHSAR 


TO 


THE-ABDICATION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


It will embrace the author's last corrections, and will be comprised in Eight volumes, and will be done up in both letter-press and binding, to match their edition of Macau 
lay’s History of England. Vol. 1 will be ready in about ten days. 
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~e 











Boston, May 22d, 1849. 





THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY HOGAN & THOMPSON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
AND FOR SALE BY THE BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, 


THE AMERICANS GUIDE. 


COMPRISING 


The Declaration of Independence ; the Articles of Confederation ; the Constitution of the United States, 


AND THE 


CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SEVERAL STATES 


COMPOSING THE UNION—VIZ. 
MARYLAND. 





MAINE. aoe MIsnenetrPr. 

MASSACHUSETTS. ZINTA. ols 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. NORTH CAROLINA. ALABAMA. 

VERMONT. SOUTH CAROLINA. MISSOURI. 

RHODE ISLAND. GEORGIA. MICHIGAN. 

CONNECTICUT. KENTUCKY. ARKANSAS. 

NEW YORK. TENNESSEE, FLORIDA. 

NEW JERSEY. OHIO. TEXAS. 

PENNSYLVANIA INDIANA. IOWA. 

DELAWARE. LOUISIANA. WISCONSIN. my 2621 





, FRENCH BOOKS.—LIST No. 6. 


We have just received additions to our stock of French Books, consisting in part of the works of the following writers,— 
Abnilard Bignon Cortambert Filon Lebrun 





Massillon Ropants Salvandy (de) 
Abrantés Blanc Cottin (Mme) Foa (Mme) Lafontaine Montaigne Rehault Segur 
Aimé Martin Boileau Courier Gabourd Las Casas Montesquieu Reybaud Saint Oneu 
Alfiéri Boiste Cousin Galibert Lavallée Maistre (X de.) Rousseau Tardieu 
Allonviile Bossuet Dante Gallaud Lesage Malherbe Rabelais Tasse (le) 
Ancelot Bossut De Foe Gallais Lurine Museet Regnard Tastu (Mme) 
Arago Bourdaloue Delavigne Gaultier La Harpe Machiavel Remusat Thierry 
Arioste Bourdon Delille Genlis Lamartine Mennechet Rousseau (J. B.) Thiers 
Aristophane Bourrienne Daru Girandiére La Bruyére a et Michelot Raymond Tibbins 
Armould Brillat-Savarin Depping Grandville Lamennais Nod Ronna Valentin 
Aubigné Briseux Désaugiers Guérin Lamotte Norvins (de) Saint Hilaire Vernet (f.) 
Augustin Buffier Descartes Girardin(Mme de) La Rochefoucauld Noel et Chapsal Saintine Veuillot 
Balzac Buffon Destouits Giraudet Leroux de Lincy Pellico Schmid Voltaire 
Barante Burette Dulame Guizot de Vega eae Sévigné Valayre 
Barthélemy Camoens Dumas Gombault (Mlle) Landais Pitre Chevalier Souvestre Viennet 
Beaumarchais Campan (Mme) Fénélon Girard Lorain Plutarque Saint-Beuve Vigny 
Benvenato Cellfi Capefigue Féval Hoffman Legendre Pascal Sand (George) Villemain 
Beranger Chapsal Florian Hugo Marmontel Petrarque Sandeau Villeneuve 
Berard Chateaubriand Fielding Héloise Manzoni Povjoulat Scarron Vernier 
Bernardin de St.Pierre Cervantes ‘ Flechier Janin (Jules) Michelet Payen Scribe Wally 
Berquin Chénier Fleury {1 Abbé) Kempis (Thomas)  Mignet Rabion Staél (Mme de) Wyse 
Bezout Corneille (P.et Th.) Fleury (Lamé) Krudner (Mme de) Moliére Racine 


A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway. 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The most Comprehensive and only accurate 


Dictionary of the English Language. 


NTAINS upwards of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
Crome. of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
given, the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
Ii embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific 
Terms, Phrases from Foreign Languages, current in Eng- 
lish Literature, &e. &c. It is FREE FROM ALL INNO- 
VATIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Lan- 
guage as it is used by nine-tenths of the Educated Classes 
of England and America. This Dictionary is used and 
specially recommended by the Presidents and Professors 
of nearly every College in the Northern States, and by 
other eminent scholars, among whom may be men- 


tioned— 


Jared Sparks, LL.D., Hon. John McLean, LL.D., Hon. 
Levi Woodbury, LL.D., Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D., 
Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., Dr. Robley Dunglison, Alon- 
zo Potter, D.D, LL.D. Moses Stuart, D.D., Edward 
Hiteheock, D.D., LL.D., Mark Hopkins, D.D., Henry W. 


Longfellow, A.M., Benjamin Hale, D.D., Hector Hum- 
phrey, D.D., Eliphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D. 


“] shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best | 


authority."—James Kent. 


“It will introduce the name of its author to every 
Library in our country, and place it by the side of the 


distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
~—Judge McLean. 


“ City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 


“ Ordered, That a copy of Worcester’s large Dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 


asa book of reference. 
“ Attest, S. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y.” 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
my 12 St And for sale by al) Booksellers. 





“The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 


sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. 


Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto. 
In neat, plain binding, = tes 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, i 


Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 


from $3 to$ 5 
12 





A. M. MERWIN, Avcrioneer. 


BY BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
Store, 204 Broadway. 
> Particular attention given to the Sale of 
Private Libraries, for which their location, rooms, 
and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities 
on the most moderate terms. 


Cash advances when desired. 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


The following valuable 


STEREOTYPE PLATES. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with Notes 
by Jardine, and Synopsis of American Birds. By ‘I’. M. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo. 746 pages. 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 
Maps. 4to. 

FESSENDEN'’S COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL 
Economist. 

FESSENDENS NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 

DUCHATELET’S PROSTITUTION IN PARIS. 

/MANHOOD; Causes of its Premature Decline, with 

| Directions for its perfect restoration. 

| MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGOS. 

| SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF COWPER. 2 vols. 

BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 

DAY’S VOCAL SCHOOL ; or, Pestalozzian Method of 

} 

| 


Engravings and 





Instruction. 


In order to close a concern these plates will be sold 
cheap, together or separately. 


ALSO 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 
NEW VOLUMES just received, viz. : 


The Second volume of Brand’s Popular Antiquities of 
England; the fourth volume of Miller’s Philosophy of 
History ; the second volume of Geethe’s Works, em- 
bracing the remainder of the Autobiography, and his 
Travels in Switzerland and Italy; Schiller’s Robbers 


Companion (a sequel to his Hand Book); Livy's Ro. 
man History, a new and literal Translation. 
ALSO—J UST RECEIVED 
A further supply of 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, 


For which orders can now be executed. 
AL80, 
WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING AND 
PAINTERS. 


Three vois. 8vo. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING. 
Imperial 8vo. 
my26 tf 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Volumes 1 and 2. 
Boston “ Library Edition,” 





“ “ 
Bevelledside gicelasps ead ilumi. | ANHE SUBSCRIBERS have the above work, now 
=a. . 2°. . * Be SS ready, printed on fine paper and good type, in styles 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 


as follows, viz. :— 
Octavo edition, boundin cloth, . . 75 cts. per vol. 
. 62 o“ 





The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted Ducdectins, - half cloth, pe “ 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. “ “ paper covers, 37} “ 
In neat, plain binding. + «  « from$3to $5! Orders for the above, received first, will be answered 
In Turkey morocco, giltedges,. . . “ 6 to 12) first, and afterwards in the order they are received. 
” be with splendid Steel Engrav- The Third Volume will be published as soon as receiv- 
ings, . . 10 to 15) ed from England. PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
“ clasps, &e. =a plates and I!lumina- li Boston, May 5, 1849. my 12 4t 
se ab Gy) OS is 
{n rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 2to 3 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
in neat, plain binding, . . 
In Turkey moroceo, gilt edges, . : 
7” 7 with splendid Steel En- 


gravings, ° ° 
clasps, &c. with Plates and Illu- 
minations, ° é : ° 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


“ 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding . 


ks -  S50cents tol 
“Imitation, gitedge  . .  . $1 00 to 1 
“ Turkey,superexua . . 1 75 to 2 
« ao “ with clasps . 2 50 to 3 
Velvet, richly gilt ornaments ° 3 50 to 8 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 
In neat, plain binding - 350 cents 


. . to 
., Ueks, or pocket book style - 3% “ to 
, oan, imitation, giltedge . .100 “ to 
to 
to 
to 


“ Turkey, super extra eee ae 

6 Wepeee eae tclasps . 250 “ 

Velvet, with rehly ait ornaments 300 “ 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT 


& O0., 
mile Philadelphia. 


. from 175 to2 50 
250 to 5 00 


3 WW to 8 00 


10 00 to 12 00 
12 00 to 20 00 


J. K. FISHER, 
Mistorical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 





\ ," 7 RAYSON respecttully informs his friends and the 

e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 


of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 


Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 


00 
50 | skill and accuracy. 
5 


5 | gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
00 | others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq. of the 


Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, ilospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 


N. B. The possessors of Audubon’s work on the Natural 


volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 st., corner of James. f17 3m. 


00 
= History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
00 
50 
00 








and remaining Dramas; Staunton’s Chess Player’s | 








is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation | 
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| 
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English Literary History, 
Biography, &c. 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


7 Astor House, Broadway, N.Y., 
Have now for Sale at the annexed Low Prices. 


1. ATHEN OXONIENSES;; or, History of the Writers 
who have had their Education in the University of 
Oxford ; with the Fasti, or Annals of the said Univer- 
sity. By Anthony a-Wood. New Edition, enlarged 
and continued, by Dr. Bliss. 4 vols. 4to. Lond. 1513, 


fine copy uncut, half green morocco, top edge gilt. Ve ry 
scarce. $48. 


-—— Second Edition, 2 vols. fol. large paper, good copy, 
calf backs, Lond. 1721, $13 50. 


Ul. AUBREY’S LIVES.—Lives of Eminent Men. By 
John Aubrey. And the Literary Correspondence of 
Thomas Hearne, Wanley, Dr. Hickes, &c , now first 
published from the Originals in the Budieian. 3 vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1813, bds. $3 50. 





Bound in 2 vols. half morocco, gilt top, $5. 


If. BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA; or, the Lives of the 
most eminent Persons of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the Earliest Ages. 7 vols. folio, only complete edition, 
Lond. 1747, fine copy, in old calf, gilt backs, $40. 


IV BEATTIE, (DR.)—Account of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. William Beattie, with his Correspondence, &c. 
By Sir William Forbes. 3 vols. 8vo., Edinburgh, 1807, 
calf gilt, $5 Sv. 


V. BELOE.—The Sexagenarian; or, Recollections of a 
Literary Life (by Rev. Wm. Beloe, full of curious An- 
ecdotes of his Contemporaries, Porson, Dr. Parr, H. Wal- 
pole, &c.) 2 vols. 8vo., half ealf, London, 1317, $3 25. 


VI. COMBERLAND.—The Life of Richard Cumberland, 
Esq., and Critical Examination of his Writings, and No- 
tices of his Contemporaries. By Wim. Mudford. 8vo. 
half calf, London, 1812, $2. 


VI. DE FOE.—Memoirs of the Life and Times of Danie? 
De Foe, and Review of his Writings. By Walter Wil- 
son. 3 vols. 8vo., London, 1830, cloth, $6. 


VIL. GOLDSMITH.—The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from 
Original Sources. By James Prior. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1837, cloth, #3. 


IX. JOHNSON (Dr.)—The Life of Samuel Johnson. By 
Jaines Boswell. Enlarged Edition, by Croker & Wright. 
With 50 [lustrations, Johnsoniana, &c. 10 vols. 12mo., 
London, 1846, cloth, $10. 


| X. KAMES (LORD).—Memoirs of the Life and Writings 


of Henry Home of Kames 


By Alex. Fraser T'ytler, 
of Woodhouselee. 


3 vols. 8vo. Edin., 1814, cloth, $3 50. 


XI. LELAND.—The Lives of those eminent Antiquaries 
John Leland, Thos. Hearne, and Anthony a-Wood. 
With lists of their Writings, Letters, &c. 2 vols. 8vo., 
plates, Oxford, 1772, calf, $4. 


XII. LEWIS.—The Life and Correspondence of M. G. 
Lewis, author of The Monk, and his original Miscella- 
nies. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1839, cloth, $2 75. 


XII. LOCKE.--The Life of John Locke, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence, Journals, and Commonplace 
Books. By Lord King. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1830, half 
calf gilt, $6 50. 


XIV. NICHOLS.—I}ustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century. By John Nichols,F.8.A. 6 
vols. large 8vo. Lond. 1817, cloth, $25. 


XV. PRIESTLEY, Dr.—The Life and Correspondence of 
Joseph Priestley, LL.D By John T. Rutt. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. half calf gilt. Lond. 1831, $5 50. 


XVI. SPENCE.--Anecdotes, Observati and Charac- 
tersof Booksand Men. By the Rev. Joseph Spence, 
best edition, with Notes, &c., by S. W. Singer. 8vo. 
Lond. 1820, calf extra, $4 75. 


XVII. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES, with a View 
of Elizabethan Literature, &c , by Dr. N. Drake. 2 vols. 
4to. Lond. 1837, cloth (pub. at £5 5s.) $5. 


XVIII. WHISTON.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Mr. William Whiston, and of several of his Friends, 
written by himself. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1753, half calf, 
scarce, $4 50. 


XIX. WHITE (BLANCO) The Life of, written by him- 
self, with his Correspondence, &c., edited by J. H- 





Thom. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1845, $6. 
je2 
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NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE TO THE TRADE, 
AND AT RETAIL, 


BOs IT Pres 
112 


Washington §8§ reet, 


& BROWN, 


Boston. 


(Agents for the Sale of the Publications of Messrs. LONGMAN & CO., JOHN MURRAY, TAYLOR & WALTON. 
and JOHN PICKERING. 


ed i i ee a 


Macanulay’s History of England, 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 


SIX VOLUMES. 


Dolumes 1 and B-received. 


These are of the fourth Edition, revised by the Author, with the addition of 
marginal Notes and Dates, handsomely printed on large clear type, on 
fine white paper. 

Individuals by purchasing this edition are certain of obtaining a uniform copy of the 


work, in which there will be no falling off in style or execution ; and are sure of receiv- 
ing the subsequent volumes as soon as published. 


Published at 16 shillings per volume, offered at $2 75. 





SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


OF 


Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


Second Edition, Improved and Enlarged. 
Royal 8vo. 


In this edition many of the most important articles have been rewritten, and many 
subjects, which were entirely omitted in the first edition, are supplied in this. Those ar- 
ticles which have not been rewritten have been crefully revised, and in many of them 
errors have been corrected, extraneous matter omitted, and much additional information 
given ; additional ilinstrations have been given by means of new woodcuts, wherever 
the subjects appeared to require them, é&c., &c. 


Published at £2, 2s.—offered at $5 00. 





SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 


THREE VOLUMES, ROYAL 8vo. 
Comprising nearly Three Thousand five hundred pages. 


This work has been conducted on the same man st and is designed mainly for the 
use of the same persons as the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 

The articles have been founded on a careful examination of the original sources; the 
best modern authorities have been diligently consulted ; and no labor has been spared 
in order to bring the subject to the present state of philological learning. The biogra- 

jeal articles include the names of all persons of any ‘importance which occur 

n the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest times down to the extinction of the 
Western Empire, in the year 476 of our era, and to the extinction of the Eastern Empire, 
by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in the year 1453. 

The lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects have been treated at considerable 
length, and an account is given of all their works still extant, or of which there is any 
record in ancient writers. The articles, it is hoped, will be useful to the artist as well as 


the scholar. 
Published at £5, 15s. 6d.—offered at $15 00. 





Moore’s Irish Melodies and Lalla Rookh; 
A beautiful Edition of these Exquisite Poems. 


WITH NOTES AND INDEX. 
2 vols. Large 12mo ;—each volume for sale separately at $1 25. 








RICH’S ILLUSTRATED COMPANION 


TO THE 


Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 


FORMING 


A Glossary of all the Words representing Visible Objects 
connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and every 
day Life of the Greeks and Romans. 
WITH 
REPRESENTATIONS OF NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OBJECTS FROM 
THE ANTIQUE, 
Which are executed with fidelity, from Authentic Originals. 
8vo. 766 pages. 
Published at £1, 1s. 





The Soul: 


Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SOUL, AS THE TRUE 
BASIS OF THEOLOGY. 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


Contents: 
I. THE SENSE OF THE INFINITE WITHOUT US. 
Il. SENSE OF SIN. 
lll. SENSE OF PERSONAL RELATION TO GOD. 
IV. SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 
V. HOPES CONCERNING FUTURE LIFE. 
VI. PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
One Dollar. 





HEsop’s Fables: 


A new version, chiefly from original sources. 
By tHe REV. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
With 
Upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, 


Designed by Joun Tenntrz. 
8vo., neatly bound in cloth. Published at 20 shillings, offered at $3. 





The Arabian Nights; 
Translated and arranged for Family Reading, 
WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
By E. W. LANE, Esq. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Ilustrated with Six Hundred Woodcuts 
By Harvey, and Illuminated Title by Owen Jones. 
3 vols. 8vo., $5 50. 
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